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Memorabilia 





[HE Coat of Arms for July contained an 
exceptional number of articles of interest, 
beginning with an account of the augmenta- 
tions of arms granted to the Venetian am- 
bassadors in England, with full descriptions 
of some sixteenth-century examples, by A. R. 
Wagner, Richmond Herald and A. C. Cole, 
Fitzalan Pursuivant Extraordinary. H. 
Stanford London, Norfolk Herald Extra- 
ordinary, has two articles, one on the origin 
and descent of the ‘* Geneville Brays ’’, the 
horse-brays borne by the Geneville or Join- 
ville family, correcting and enlarging some 
notes in Vol. II, p. 271, the other the first of a 
series on “‘ minor monsters ”, in this case the 
Yale. This ‘‘ mythical creature” which, 
owing to its use by the Beauforts, appeared 
among the Queen’s Beasts at the Coronation, 
is noted for its peculiar characteristic of being 
able to swivel its horns backwards and for- 
wards at will. Mr. London also writes in the 
correspondence columns discussing the history 
of the fifteenth century French herald Jean 
le Févre de St. Remy, who was present, 
apparently as an “* observer ”’ with the English 
army at Agincourt and became King of Arms 
of the Burgundian Order of the Toison d’Or 
in 1431. 

Iain Moncrieffe of Easter Moncrieffe, 
Kintyre Pursuivant, explains the sources of the 
quarterings in the Lansdowne arms, and 
Rowland Bretton concludes his articles on the 
“Heraldry of our Ancient Boroughs” with 
a most useful list of recent grants up to and 
including 1953. Last, but not least G. D. 
Squibb sums up in the controversy on the 
“Law of Arms in England” and answers 
some of the criticisms of his original article. 
All those interested in the subject will hope 
that Mr. Squibb will be able to deal further 
with the history of the Court of Chivalry and 
agree with him that the publication of a 
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** volume of reports of cases in the Court of 
Chivalry” would be of great assistance in 
elucidating the working of the Law of Arms. 


THE September issue of the Genealogists’ 

Magazine records the completion of the 
move of the Society of Genealogists’ head- 
quarters to 37 Harrington Gardens, S.W.7. 
On the final day a party of members and staff 
packed 179 tea-chests of books in what one of 
them feelingly described as ‘‘ Operation Back- . 
break’. Rather belated but none the less 
welcome is the publication of a lecture given 
in January, 1953, a propos of the Coronation, 
by Mr. G. H. White on “* The Great Officers 
of State”. Norfolk Herald Extraordinary 
contributes a paper on the use of heralds’ 
titles as surnames, from which it amusingly 
emerges that the wife of one of them described 
herself in her 1851 census return as “* Norroy 
Queen”. From the report of the annual 
general meeting it appears that steps are being 
made to improve the magazine and increase 
its circulation. 


THE Birmingham Archaeological Society is 

fortunate in having amongst its members 
a self-sacrificing trained librarian who has 
devoted the spare time of twelve months to the 
compilation of an Index to its sixty-nine 
volumes of Transactions. It is, however, a 
pity that so sound a piece of work should be 
marred by a dozen misprints. It is, for 
instance, a little perplexing to note the title 
““Wixford Church; its grass and painted 
glass’, though the admirable and very com- 
plete system of cross-references makes it easy 
to find that the reference is to sepulchral 
monuments and not to herbage. 


TN thirteen lists, occupying 12 pages, the 

director in charge of the book department 
of Messrs. Sotheby & Co. (Mr. A. R. A. 
Hobson) has tried to pick out the books which 
any one anxious to obtain a first-rate know- 
ledge of binding history should read or, 
preferably, own. This is published for the 
National Book League by the Cambridge 
University Press. We shall be glad to send 
our copy to the first applicant. 


WWANTED, a reviewer for ‘The Early 
Newspaper Press in Berkshire’ (1723- 
1855), by K. G. Burton, M.A. The book is 
published by the author, from whom copies 
may be obtained, c/o the Borough Librarian, 
Central Public Library, Reading, price 20s. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes 





CHAUCER’S ‘COMPLAINT OF MARS’ 


HE ‘story’ in the Complaint of Mars of 
Mars’s love for Venus is usually said to be 
taken from Ovid’s account of how Vulcan 
surprised the lovers at the instigation of the 
Sun (Met. IV, 171-89). Ovid’s amusing anec- 
dote was undoubtedly the main source of this 
information in the Middle Ages. But the 
story was also treated by astrologising mytho- 
graphers. The earliest of these known to the 
Middle Ages was Hyginus, who drew on 
Greek sources now lost. He probably lived 
in the second century A.D. but was for long 
confused with the librarian and freedman of 
Augustus of the same name. In his Poetica 
Astronomica he refers to the planet Mars, and 
to Mars’s love for Venus, thus: 

Tertia [ie. planeta] est stella Martis, 
quam alii Herculis dixerunt, Veneris sequens 
stellam; hac (ut Eratosthenes ait) de causa: 
Quod Vulcanus cum uxorem Venerem 
duxisset, et propter eius observantium Marti 
eius copia non fieret, ut nihil aliud assequi 
videretur, nisi sua stella Veneris sidus 
persequi a Venere impetravit. Itaque cum 
vehementer eum amor incenderet, rem 
significans, e facto stellam Pyroenta appel- 
lavit. (Poet.Astron.11,42, in Mythographi 
Latini, ed. T. Muncherus, Amstelodami, 
1681.) 

It is to be noted that Hyginus calls Mars the 
‘third planet’, which may have suggested 
Chaucer’s reference to Mars as ‘ the thridde 
hevenes lord’ (1.29), for the usual though not 
the only method of numbering the heavens 
was from the earth outward, which makes the 
third heaven that of Venus. 

It would be rash to assert dogmatically that 
Hyginus was certainly the basis for Chaucer’s 
astrological fantasy, for of course Mars and 
Venus were known as planets throughout the 
Middle Ages. But no other mythographer 
takes quite the line that both Chaucer and 
Hyginus take. It is at least a curious 
coincidence. 

The characteristics attributed to Venus: 

My lady is the verrey sours and welle 

Of beaute, lust, fredom, and gentillesse, 


Of riche aray—how dere men hit selle!— 
Of all disport in which men frendly duelle, 
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Of love and pley, and of benigne humblesse, 

Of soun of instrumentes of al swetnesse; 

And therto so wel fortuned and thewed 

That thorogh the world her goodnesse is ys! 

(174-181) 
are not those of the usual heroine of romance; 
they are the essential characteristics of the 
planet, as developed by the fourteenth cen- 
tury. The most useful compendium of astro- 
logical and mythological knowledge open to 
literary men of the late fourteenth century was 
Boccaccio’s De Genealogia Deorum. Chaucer 
may have known it, though it is not certain 
that he did (see Robinson’s notes to the 
Legend of Good Women in his edition of 
Chaucer’s Works, 1933). Boccaccio has a 
very long entry on Venus the planet, following 
his favourite astrologers Albumasar and the 
‘venerable Andalo’. Among much else he 
says (De Genealogia, Ill, 22): 

Volunt igitur Venerem esse /feminam 
complexione flegmaticam atque nocturnam, 
apud amicos humilem et benignam, acute 
meditationis in compositionibus carminum, 
periuria ridentem, mendacem, credulam, 
liberalem, patientem et levitatis plurime, 
honesti tamen moris et aspectus, Aylarem, 
voluptuosam, dulciloquam maxime, atque 
aspernatricem corpore fortitudinis et animi 
debilitatis. 

All this signifies great beauty, pleasure in the 
use of precious scents and unguents, enjoy- 
ment of sweets, gambling, wine, food, all kinds 
of fornication. She has mastery in splendid 
works of art of all kinds, delights in fine 
clothes, has pleasure in singing, laughter, 
dancing, feasts, marriages, and so forth. She 
is in general a beneficent planet, as all the 
astrologers teach. She presides over friend- 
ship. She is the brightest of all planets. 
Chaucer’s stanza is in fact a fair summary and 
selection of the characteristic traits attributed 
to the planet. 

In the same section Boccaccio has a para- 
graph elaborating the commonplace that ‘ God 
makes nothing in vain’ (which occurs else- 
where in Chaucer, e.g. Franklin’s Tale, C7,V, 
(F)867) and explaining that God made the 
planets not merely for beauty, but in order to 
control the earth. This helps to illuminate 
Mars’s words, 164ff., rather more directly 
than the passage from Dante (Convivio, Il, 
5, 8, 9) referred to by the editors. 

All the same, it would again be rash to claim 
the De Genealogia as a certain source. This 
work, regarded by Boccaccio as his mastet- 
piece, is a compilation of many authors, 
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literary and astrological, a number of whom 
Chaucer had certainly read. All that can be 
claimed is that the De Genealogia offers 
illuminating parallels which have not been 
brought forward before. When these, and the 
parallel with Hyginus, are duly weighed, it 
becomes more than ever difficult to accept the 
theory that Chaucer was writing an allegorical 
account of a courtier’s amour, and not a tradi- 
tionally allegorical account of certain astro- 
nomical movements. D. S. BREWER. 


Birmingham. 


A CHAUCERIAN EMENDATION 


IN the second part of ‘“* The Knight’s Tale,” 
Chaucer speaks of Palamon’s sufferings in 
prison: 
Who feeleth double soor and hevynesse 
But Palamon.. .?! 
“Soor,” or some variant spelling of it, occurs 
more than 200 times in Chaucer, mainly as an 
adjective or adverb. It does occur also, 
however, as a noun, though the emendation 
which I am about to suggest may well be a 
possible reading for some of these instances. 
The first line of the quotation above should 
probably read, 
Who feeleth double so(o)r[we] and hevynesse . . . 


This suggestion may seem like much ado 
about nothing, because the scansion and the 
meaning of the line remain the same. But the 
point is really one of psychological interest, 
for some combination of the key words (and 
a different grammatical form in the case of 
“double ’) occurs in three other Chaucerian 
passages : 

The double sorwe of Troilus to tellen . . . ? 

.. . that doublide his sorwe . ® 

Ther nas but hevynesse and muche sorwe.* 

There is also manuscript authority for the 
reading “‘ so(o)r[we] ” (as “* sorowe ”’).® 


JAMES J. MCKENZIE. 


*F. N. Robinson, ed. The Complete Works of 

Geoffrey Chaucer (1933), p. 36, 11. 1454-5. 
*Robinson, “ Troilus and Criseyde,” p. 453, 1. 1. 
* Robinson, “ Boece,” p. 418, Col. A, 1. 29. 

oe, “The Wife of Bath’s Tale,” p. 104, 1. 


‘See John M. Manly and Edith Rickert, edd. The 
Text of the Canterbury Tales (1940), V, 138, variants. 
WILLIAM WARNER OF CAMBRIDGE 


the second edition of his  Athenae 
" Oxonienses (1721) Anthony Wood 
included a brief biography of William 
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Warner (1558-1609), author of Albions England 
and Syrinx. With various additional mis- 
information as to the poet’s birthplace and 
ancestry, which has since been corrected,? 
Wood included the following: ‘“* William 
Warner . . . was for a time educated in this 
university, particularly, as it seems, in Magd. 
hall, where he was observed to be more a 
friend to poetry, history and romance, than 
logic and philosophy.’’? 

It must be said at once that aside from 
Wood’s unsupported statement there is no 
evidence whatsoever that Warner ever attended 
Oxford since the university records do not 
include any person of his name during the 
years when he could have been there. The 
same is true of the records of Cambridge 
University; and, indeed, were it not for a brief 
passage in Albions England (1606), we might 
be justified in concluding that William Warner 
never attended any university. That passage 
is as follows: 

There is an Academie, which I reuerence so much 

As gessed against it splenous thoughts me splenously 

would touch: 

For as (so Historie) it was the Primer-schooling 

Heere, 
So euer haue Religion and the Muses held it deare: 
What of Precisians? most retract, did Papists 
Else-where so, 
Amisse were well amended: but too West-ward now 


we go. 

Not miles from it a Township is, I know not 
whether in 

A neighboring Mart more famous, or infamous for 
the sinne 

Of Beggers, Brothels, Cheaters, Bawds, and 


Vagrants once a yeere 

—o thither, then to put their sinnes in practise 
there. 

Farre be it though we taxe thereof those dwelling 
there, for why? 

Proctors nor Praetors euer could those Of-scummes 
thence put by. 

The harbouring then so fitting There, as those of 
Sort among 

Are faine thereof 

(Albions England, XV.xcic. 1-10). 


Though Warner does not in these lines 
specifically declare his attendance at the 
** Academie” in question, such a feeling of 
“* reverence ’’ would indeed be rare in one who 
was not writing of his own alma mater; conse- 
quently we may be justified in assuming that 
he is here expressing the feelings of a loyal 
alumnus. But if we take this for granted, a 


William I. Zeitler, ‘“‘The Life, Works, and 
Literary Influence of William Warner (1558-1609),”’ 
unpublished Harvard dissertation, 1926, pp. 3-57; 
Wallace A. Bacon, William Warner’s Syrinx (Evans- 
ton, Tll., 1950), pp. xxiv-xli. 

* Ed. Philip Bliss (London, 1813-20), I, 765-766. 
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more difficult problem remains: to which of 
the universities is he referring? 

Much of the material contained in the 
passage is inconclusive, since it could refer as 
well to Oxford as to Cambridge. Thus, the 
designation as ‘‘ the Primer-schooling heere ” 
fails to help; for at that time the question of 
seniority was heated and moot, and an 
alumnus of either university would un- 
doubtedly claim that his was the older. The 
fact that the “* neighboring Mart ”’ is probably 
London is of no help, for this city is as much 
neighbor to one university as to the other. 

Yet there are in this passage two pieces of 
evidence which seem conclusive. One is the 
reference to a fair held annually ‘‘ not miles 
from it’’; the other is the use of the words 
“* Precisians.” 

The annual Cambridge fair (which was 
actually held at Sturbridge, two miles east of 
Cambridge market-place) is believed to have 
originated in a charter granted about 1211 by 
King John to the lepers of the Hospital of 
St. Mary Magdalen for a fair to be held in the 
close of the hospital on the vigil and feast of 
the Holy Cross. By the last years of the 
thirteenth century the Sturbridge fair had 
become the most important in Great Britain. 
In William Warner’s time the fair, now under 
the joint control of the mayor and burgesses 
of Cambridge and the chancellor, masters, and 
scholars of the university, began on August 24 
and continued until September 28. The fol- 
lowing proclamation used by the university 
about 1548 for “* crying the fair ” clearly indi- 
cates that the authorities anticipated diffi- 
culties arising from the presence of such 
** Beggers, Brothels, Cheaters, Bawds, and 
Vagrants ’’ as Warner describes: 

Wee charge & straightlie comaund in y° 
name of y* Kinge of England ot Soveraigne 
Lord, and in y* name of my Lord Chaun- 
cell' of y° Universitie of Cambridge, y' all 
manner of schollers, Schollers Servants, and 
all other persons in this Fayer, and the pre- 
cinct of y® same, keepe the Kings peace, & 
make no fraye, cry, owtasse, shrekinge, or 
any other noyse, by y® which Insurations, 
Conventicles, or gatheringe of people may 
be made in the Fayer, to y® trouble vexinge 
and disquietinge of y* Kings leage people or 
lettinge of the officers of y® University to 
exercise there offices, under the payne of 
Imprisonment & further punishment as the 
offence shall require. 

Also wee charge & comaund, that all 
manner of Schollers,.and Schollers servants 
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weare no weapon, to make any fraye upon 
any of y* Kings people, neither in cominge 
nor in goinge from this Fayer, under y 
payne of banishment. 

Also wee charge & comaund, y* all 
manner of straungers, that come to this 
Fayer, that they leave theire weapons at 
theire Innes, that y° Kings peace may be the 
better kept and for y* occasion ensueinge 
of the same, under the payne of forfettinge 
of their weapons, and further punishment, 
as the offence shall require. 

Also wee charge & comaund, that all 
common women, and misbehavinge people, 
avoyde and withdrawe themselves owte of 
this fayer, and precincts of y® same, ymedi- 
atelie after this crye yt y® Kings subjects 
may be the more quiet, and good rule may 
be the better mayntayned under y* payn of 
imprisonment.*® 


But the real key to the passage quoted from 
Warner is the word “ Precisians.” In the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries the word 
** precisian ’’ was synonymous with “* Puritan.” 
If we now re-examine the first five lines of this 
passage, we see that Warner announces that he 
is partial to a university, the oldest in the 
country, which has always been notable for 
religion and literature. Then comes the ques- 
tion, “‘ What of Precisians?”’ This question 
means, “‘ What of the fact that it is accused 
of being a hot-bed of Puritanism?” He 
answers the question: ‘“‘ Most Puritans retract; 
if Papists elsewhere also retracted, the bad 
state of things were well amended; but, in 
speaking of Papists, we go too far west.” 
Here Warner is perhaps aiming a thrust at the 
rival university, the alma mater of such arch- 
Papists as William Allen, Robert Parsons, and 
Edmund Campion. And, indeed, Oxford 
seems to have been considered a dangerous 
center of the counter-reformation. G. E. 
Broderick states that ‘* Leicester’s agents were 
constantly on the watch against the reappear- 
ance of these ‘Seminary priests’ at Oxford 
with intent to Romanise the university, and 
this perhaps was no imaginary danger.” 
C. E. Mallet writes, “‘ As the reign pr 
the danger from the Romanists increased. 
. . . It was alleged that the Seminary priests 
of Douai brought their Papistry from Oxford 


* Quoted in Cornelius Walford, Fairs, Past and 
Present (London, 1883), pp. 79-81. 

‘A History of the University of Oxford (London, 
1886), p. 94. 
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ready-made.” But it is scarcely necessary to 
prove that the university of the Precisians is 
the university of Cartwright, of Spenser, of 
Gabriel Harvey, of John Penry, of John 
Winthrop the elder, and of John Milton. In 
short, it can only be Cambridge. 


Davip W. BECKER. 
Miami University, 
Oxford, Ohio. 


‘A History of the University of Oxford (New York, 
1924), II, 135-136. 


JOHN SYMINGES, A POET’S 
STEP-FATHER 
(Continued from page 424) 

II 


Ti second volume of the Annals of the 
Royal College opens on the third of 
November, 1581, when the council decreed “‘ in 
illis yna voce, et pleno consensu,” that on 
Thursday of the following week, at two in the 
afternoon, Doctor Syminges, ‘ nuperrimé 
praesidens,”” should account before the whole 
College for the money he had in his custody 
while he was president. All of the rest of 
those who had any of the College’s money 
were to do likewise.*® Accordingly, on the 
following Thursday, November 9th, Syminges 
rendered a “‘ plenam rationem computi sui, 
pro toto sexennio elapso, et finito.” He 
turned in all his computations, his books, and 
£90 16s 8d he had with him. He deducted 
£31 18s 2d from the total for what he termed 
necessary expenses (not too high considering 
the length of the period), and confessed him- 
self burdened with £108 18s 6d.** On the 
same day he turned over the common seal of 
the College to the new president, Doctor 
Giffard.*° 

It is not at all clear what happened during 
the nine silent years. When the record closes 
down, Syminges is president; when it opens, 
he still has almost all of the money belonging 
to this most important medical group in 
England. For the last six years at least he had 
been president, and it looks as though he had 
been for the other three as well. Whatever 
the situation was, Syminges did not lose 
control of the group. During the spring of 
1582 he did not appear at any of the council 
Meetings, but on June 25th he reappears as a 
new and more powerful force. Instead of 


* Annals, Vol. II, fo. 1. 
" Ibid., fo. 4. 


" Ibid., fo. 4v. 
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being held at the college, “* comitia sunt habita 
in aedibus D. Seminges,” and here the eight 
officers met, with no president named. Nothing 
of importance was accomplished. The only 
business consisted of sending one Thomas Gyle 
to jail for illegal practice.“ 

The next two meetings, however, were far 
more important and rank high in historical 
interest. Both took place in Syminges’ 
house. Nine men were present on July 6th, 
with Syminges heading the list, the others 
being Caldwall, Walker, Wootton, Baronsdale, 
Forster, Jonson, Gilbert, and Marbeck. They 
decided that the sums of money that they had 
in their keeping should be used “‘ pro dignitate 
loci caepta [sic] est aedificatio, progrediatur, et 
ad maiorem perfectionem perducatur.’ It 
is evident that they were thinking ahead to the 
greater stature of their organization and 
planning accordingly. 

On August 3rd an even more important 
plan was set in motion by the same group.* 
A series of lectures in Surgery was founded, 
to be given by Doctors Lumley and Caldwall, 
the former living in the Queen’s Palace. These 
lectures formed a part of the new view taken 
of the Royal College and its functions in 
forwarding medical knowledge. For his part 
in this action, Syminges no doubt deserves 
much credit. 

The next meeting occurred early in the 
morning on October Ist, at Dr. Caldwall’s 
house, when Syminges and Caldwall decided 
to keep the same officers for the following 
year. Apparently the College did pretty much 
what Syminges decided, even though he was 
no longer president. They retired to Syminges’ 
house “a prandio”’ to arrange a proper 
announcement of the decision to the rest of the 
College.** The “ elections’’ took place at 
Caldwall’s house on November 7th.*® From 
this time on Syminges began to retire from the 
activities of the College, although he never 
withdrew completely, maintaining his position 
as an Elector until his death. The meetings 
now returned to their proper place, at the 
college, and the president’s name appears at 
the head of those attending. Whenever 
Syminges was present, however, his name 
appears second only to the President. He 
missed the meeting on November 12th but 


4! Jbid., fo. 14v. 

43 Ibid., fo. 15. 

‘3 Ibid., fo. 15v; a Cambridge man, Doctor Smith, 
was in Jonson’s place. 

‘* Ibid., fo. 16. 

‘5 Ibid., fo. 16v. 
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was there on November 22nd and 27th.‘ 
Then followed a period of nearly a year in 
which he did not attend, for it is not until the 
election meeting on September 30, 1583, that 
his name reappears among the officers 
present.*’ 

There was good reason for Dr. Syminges 
slowing down in his activity. He was at least 
60 years old, a far more advanced age in the 
sixteenth century than in our own. Apparently 
his health had begun to fade as well. Along 
with everything else he had to put up with 
four young Donnes, although Alice was by 
now of a marriageable age and Anne was fast 
approaching it. On July 9, 1583, Alice was 
taken off his hands by one James Russell, who 
married her in the church of Holy Trinity the 
Less.‘* The time was coming for John and 
Henry to go off to University if they were to 
get an education before they had to declare 
their religious position. With this prospect of 
a small family, the large house in which they 
lived must have appeared more of a burden 
than a blessing. Perhaps thinking of his own 
physical condition, the Doctor decided to 
move nearer to regular medical care. In the 
July 24, 1584, yearly poor-rate account of the 
parish of St. Bartholomew the Less, “ Mr 
Doctor Simons ” paid 7s 6d for three quarters 
of the yearly 10s rate.‘® This would indicate 
that Syminges had moved into the parish some 
time in the autumn of 1583. He must have 
been a subtenant, for his name does not 
appear in the Register of the Hospital. The 
year before, on October 2, 1582, a Robert 
Symons was buried in St. Bartholomew’s,*° 
but whether he was a relative of the doctor 
and left a house vacant for the Syminges or 
not is a moot question. At any rate, the 
Doctor continued to pay the ten shilling poor- 
rate every year until his death." 


‘* Ibid., fos. 17 and 18. 

4? Ibid., fo. 27v. 

“* Trinity Register. In the plague year of 1593 
nothing short of disaster almost destroyed this family. 
On September 4, Joyce Russell was buried, on 
Oct. 22, Elizabeth, Oct. 27, Richard, Nov. 10, John, 
and Nov. 18, Joan. 

** St. Bartholomew Churchwardens’ Accounts, 
Vol. I, 1575-1614, fo. 21. His name is second after 
Dr. Turner who, in 1580 had —— Dr. Lopez as 
chief physician of the hospital. I am indebted to the 
Governors of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital for per- 
mission to work with the documents in the archives 
of the hospital. 

5° Little St. Bartholomew Register 1547 to 1646. 

"! Churchwardens’ Accounts, Vol. 1, fos. 25, 28, 30, 
32. In 1587 his name appears second after Dr. 
Bright, who in 1586 became chief physician. In the 
1588 list his name is first. 
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During the winter of 1583 and spring of 
1584, Syminges once again forsook the meet- 
ings at the college. There were probably the 
necessary activities in setting up a new home, 
and the distance across to Knightrider St, 
from Smithfield was considerably greater than 
had been the few blocks from Trinity Lane, 
But in June of 1584 his name begins to reappear 
in the records. He was present at two elec- 
tion meetings that month, one at the college 
on the 10th and one at Dr. Giffard’s on the 
25th.5* On September 3rd he attended another 
meeting at the college.** 

On the 23rd of October the household once 
again grew smaller when John and Henry, 
aged 12 and 11, matriculated at Hart Hall, 
Oxford. This left the parents alone except for 
the eldest child, Anne, and the Doctor felt 
more than ever like retiring. After a meeting 
at Baronsdale’s house on Nov. 5th,** he 
submitted a ‘“‘humilem petitionem” to be 
allowed to absent himself from meetings. On 
the 10th the committee granted him a dis- 
pensation to be free “* vel adesse, vel abesse 
pro Arbitrio.” The reasons given are the ones 
to be expected: ‘‘ Ingrauescentis iam aetatis 
suae ratione habita”’ and “ pro Valetudinis 
ratione.”” The committee made it clear that it 
was not because of any desire of theirs that 
they should have to give up his valuable 
presence.*® 

The Doctor took quick advantage of the 
dispensation and retired to his home, missing 
the next nine meetings at the college. At the 
election meeting on September 30, 1585, his 
name appears first on the list of those present. 
After missing a meeting, he returned on 
October 23rd, for an important meeting to 
discuss the possibility of including “ trans- 
marinus ” doctors in the college.*’ Up to the 
last his interest in the policies of the organi- 
zation was clear. Then, after missing another 
eight meetings, he attended his last on July 18, 
1586. It was not an important one: Christopher 
Miller of Norfolk was licensed to practise 
medicine “* per vniuersam Angliam ” and was 
made a fellow of the College.** An old man, 
Dr. Syminges retired to the quiet of his home 
with his wife and two servants. 

In the summer or autumn of 1585 Anne 


—ia 


5 Annals, fos. 33v, 34. 
** Ibid., fo. 37v. 
%4 Jbid., fo., 38. 
8 Tbid., fo. 38v. 
5* Ibid., fo. 44v. 
*? Ibid., fo. 45v. 
58 Ibid., fo. 52v. 
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had married Avarey Copley, son of one of 
the leading Catholic businessmen of York, 
receiving her share of her father’s orphanage 
money on November 18th. This left the 
Symingeses alone except for visits by the two 
Donne boys on holiday from Oxford. Luckily, 
Syminges lived just long enough for the affairs 
of war to bring us some final details of his life 
at St. Bartholomew’s. In Journal 3 of St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital is a list of the names 
of the ‘‘ howseholders ” and “‘ servauntes ” of 
the Precinct with their provision of men and 
armour for Her Majesty’s service, otherwise 
known as the Armada List. Miss Veronica 
Stokes, the Assistant Archivist of the hospital, 
has generously transcribed the entry for my 
work on Syminges’ life. On March 27, 1588, 
Sir Rowland Hayward, Knight, et al., collected 
the money required of all citizens as well as 
noting which servants were “ fitt to serve.” 
Second on the list was “* Mr. Dr. Syminge ”’, 
who gave the extremely large sum of £150, 
enough to furnish 4 Corolettes, 1 muskett, and 
2 Caleivers, or rather the men so armed. He 
had two servants: Innocent Robinson, aged 
20, “ fitt for’ a Corolette, and John Blade, 
aged 30, fit for a Caleiver.** Not only does 
this give us the names of his servants, it 
indicates also that his wealth had not suffered 
through the years. Syminges’ assessment was 
the highest in the area. Two men had to pay 
£50 and two £15. All the rest were under £10 
or “ fitt to serve.” 

Before his death Syminges tried to make 
some arrangement for a steady source of 
income for his wife, when he purchased the 
fee simple of the manors of Portscuett, 
Harpton, and Sudbrook in the county of 
Monmouth for himself and wife. He died 
before any conveyance or assurance could be 
made, however, and £400 was lost to his wife.*° 

So the record of Dr. John Syminges’ life 
draws to a close. According to Wood and 
those who have followed his lead, Syminges 
died in his house at St. Bartholomew’s on 
July 7, 1588. Thisis probably several days too 
soon, but that is unimportant. Certainly he 
was buried on the 15th in the church there." 


‘* St. Bartholomew's Hospital, Journal 3, fo. 287v. 

* Alfred Ransford, ‘‘ Abstracts from Rainsford 
Documents in the Public Record Office”, N & Q, 
15 May 1926. 

" Little St. Bartholomew Register 1547 to 1646. 
The rules of the Royal College were not adhered to 
regarding the replacing of er by a new elector. 
It was not until January 23, 1589, that Dr. Jeesopp 
was admitted as an Elector, “In locu D. Symins 
defuncti.”” Annals, fo. 71v. 
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He was nearing 70 if he had not yet reached 
his allotted span, and his life had been a full 
one. What his exact influence on Donne was 
we shall never know, but it must have been 
reasonably strong. The poet grew up in the 
company of doctors and patients, and this 
may very well account for his large knowledge 
of medicine. Apart from this, we must come 
to recognize Syminges himself as a physician 
of ability and foresight. During his lifetime 
he did perhaps as much as any member of the 
Royal College ever has for the establishment 
of that society as one of the leading medical 
organizations of the world. 


BaiRD W. WHITLOCK 


Department of Humanities, 
Colby College, 
Waterville, Maine. 


SHAKESPEARE AS PARODIST 


GOME years ago Mr. A. S. T. Fisher demon- 

strated (N.Q., 1949, pp. 376ff.) that 
Shakespeare was indebted to Thomas 
Mouffet’s poem, The Silkewormes and their 
Flies, in writing the interlude of Pyramus and 
Thisbe, and I have recently argued (S.Q. V 
(1954) pp. 141-53) that Shakespeare was in- 
fluenced also by several other versions of the 
story—Chaucer’s, Golding’s, A Gorgeous 
Gallery of Gallant Inventions and A Handful 
of Pleasant Delites. It may be worth while to 
ask the question, to what use did Shakespeare 
put the sources he consulted or remembered. 
It is possible, of course, that all the versions 
he had read since his childhood coalesced in 
his mind; but the evidence suggests that he 
consulted them during the actual composition 
of A Midsummer Night’s Dream. 

One purpose, no doubt, of the performance 
by Quince’s Company was to show by means 
of a farcical tragedy that lovers cannot rely 
on the intervention of Oberon or Puck to save 
them from the consequences of their irra- 
tionality. A second purpose was to arouse 
hearty laughter by exposing the ludicrous 
inadequacy of some amateur actors. A third 
purpose was to show intelligent members of 
the audience that Romeo and Juliet, written 
just before, was an unsatisfactory tragedy 
because it depended too much on accident. 
The result had been pitiful, but not tragic. 
A fourth purpose was akin to that of Nashe in 
retelling farcically the story of Marlowe’s 
Hero and Leander: the audience would be 
sophisticatedly amused by the contrast between 
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the burlesque and the original. A fifth pur- 
pose—for which any play would have served— 
was to provide an occasion for various re- 
flections on the relation of life to art, actors 
being shadows and life itself being a dream. 
The masque in The Tempest provided a similar 
opportunity. Lastly, Shakespeare had com- 
piled a kind of anthology of bad poetry, which, 
like The Stuffed Owl in our own day, served 
as oblique criticism. Quince’s play serves to 
satirise not only the crude mingling of tragedy 
and comedy still prevalent in the lower levels 
of popular drama in 1595, but also many of 
the particular absurdities into which the 
poetasters of the age were liable to fall. By a 
beautiful piece of artisticeconomy Shakespeare 
was able to cull his choice blooms of absurdity, 
not from the vast stores of bad poetry avail- 
able to him, but from all the best-known 
versions of the Pyramus and Thisbe story. 


KENNETH Murr. 


FALSTAFF’S DIMINUTION OF WIT 


IN 2 Henry IV and The Merry Wives of 
Windsor Falstaff has lost much of the wit or 
keenness of mind he displayed in J Henry IV. 
He is no Jonger-as-alert and witty in his replies 
and as apprehensive of his position and 
environment as he was in ] Henry IV. He has 
wit in 2 Henry IV but he does not display it 
nearl Often as he does in the-Fist Part. 
In Part One, he displays his wit in very scene 
in which he appears, while this ts not true of 
the Second Part and the Merry Wives. In the 
latter, his wit is almost entirely lacking. 

And there is a definite reason for this 
diminution of mind. In 2 Henry IV and the 


Merry Wives, he does not haye_to fulfil the 
dramatic purpose for which d, 
in al; hence in these two 
plays there i ch en inin d the 
a ry ya wit is lacking. Hal’s keen 
wit called forth keen wit in him, but away from 
Hal, he has seldom occasion to exercise his 
mind. In the Merry Wives he has opportunity 
for wit but he shows very little if any. He 
allows himself to be caught easily and does not 
even try to extricate or clarify himself. There 
are no sharp and ready lies in reply. In fact, 
here in the Merry Wives it seems that the 
diminution is due not only to lack of sufficient 
opportunity but also to a decrease in the 
actual powers of wit. 
Nowhere in 2 Henry IV and the Merry 
Wives do we find wit that will compare iirreadi- 
ness, humor, and appropriateness with such 
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pieces of wit as are revealed in ] Henry IV in 


Falstaff’s of his courage upon Gadshill, 
in his i u S$ face, in his 
empath failure to mest his promties 


to cudgel the Prince, in his explanation of his 
statémen t Hal owed him a thousand 
pounds;-and in his rejection of honor and 
courage. 

In 2 Henry IV, Falstaff is, to be sure, a 
continuation of the Falstaff in 1 Henry I1V—in 
his entertai ince, in his display 
of wit, in his relations to women of low morals, 
in ogg army, in his foiling 
the ief Justice, and in his managing the 
Hostess with glib_promises—but the great 
difference is in the lessening of opportunity 
to entertain the Prince and consequently to 
display his wit and keep it sharp. 

In the Merry Wives he is in an entirely 
different situation. His dramatic purpose is no 
longer to entertain the Prince but to entertain 
the Merry Wives; his wit is gone; he is no 
longer bothered with the Chief Justice; he no 
longer corrupts the army nor is he the com- 
panion of women of low character. 

Yet through all the plays he never uses his 


great mind for a noble purpose, and as he 
becomes older and finds himself in different 
situations, it becomes more and more sluggish 
and inert. C. A. GREER. 





SHAKESPEARE’S ‘ SECOND BEST BED’ 
AND A CONTEMPORARY PARALLEL 


MUCH attention has been devoted to the 
“second best bed” which William 
Shakespeare willed to his widow. Interpreta- 
tions range from (and beyond) the postulation 
of an unhappy marriage and a final grudging 
slight, to the explanation of this provision as 
the willing of the more comfortable marital 
bed, rather than of the handsomer guest-bed, 

In this matter no certainty seems possible. 
I believe, however, that it has not yet been 
publicly noted in this connection that Sir 
Walter Raleigh (‘‘ Instructions to his Son and 
to Posterity,” Works, VIII, p. 560, Oxford: 
1829) advised his son against bequeathing, as 
a husband, the marriage bed to his wife, for 
fear that she should remarry and consummate 
her second marriage in the bed of the first— 
“* for if she love again,”’ Sir Walter wrote, “ let 
her not enjoy her second love in the same bed 
wherein she loved thee, nor fly to future 
pleasures with those feathers which death hath 
pulled from thy wings; but leave thy estate to 
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thy house and children” and “leave thy wife 
no more than of necessity thou must.” 

Shakespeare’s will clearly conforms to the 
practice advocated in Raleigh’s instructions, 
and although it seems unlikely that any direct 
influence was involved, it could well be that 
both men were acting on the basis of Eliza- 
bethan commonplaces now lost to us. Thus 
Raleigh’s admonition may provide us with a 
tenable interpretation of Shakespeare’s direc- 
tive—an interpretation which, though not 
finally conclusive, surely has the marked 
advantage of being based upon opinion 
contemporary with Shakespeare. 


ROLAND MUSHAT FRYE. 


Emory University, 
Georgia, U.S.A. 


BEN JONSON, MARKHAM, 
AND SHAKESPEARE 


HE source of Jordan Knockhum’s charm- 
ing description of Win-the-Fight 
Littlewit, in Bartholomew Fair, IV, 5, 21-27, 
is said by Herford and Simpson to be the 
“picture of a perfect horse” in Markham’s 
Cavelarice, 1607, ii, pp. 8-9. Now Win is no 
true horse, but Knockhum, horse-courser and 
ranger o’ Turnbull, habitually and com- 
pulsively talks the language of the horse- 
trader, and if we are to have a source for the 
description it will perforce be in a description 
of ahorse. I want to suggest here not a new 
source, but a new use for the old source. 
Knockhum’s speech follows: 
Kno. 1 conceiue thee, Vrs! goe thy waies, 
doest thou heare, Whit? is’t not pitty, my 
delicate darke chestnut here, with the fine 
leane head, large forehead, round eyes, euen 
mouth, sharpe eares, long necke, thinne 
crest, close withers, plaine backe, deepe 
sides, short fillets, and full flankes: with a 
round belly, a plumpe buttocke, large 
thighes, knit knees, streight legges, short 
pasternes, smooth hoofes, and short heeles; 
should lead a dull honest woman’s life, that 
might liue the life of a Lady? 
Herford and Simpson quote as follows from 
Markham: 
Wherefore to begin with the head of Horse, 
I would haue it in generall leane, . . . his 
fore-head large, broad, and well rising in 
the midst, . . . his eyes should bee big, 
blacke, round, fierie, . . . his mouth large, 
... his eare small, sharpe, and standing 
vpright: . . . his necke would bee long, 
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vpright, .. . his crest thinne, hye, firme, ... 
his withers sharpe pointed, close, and well 
ioyned, . . . his backe short, plaine, broad, 
... his sides long, large, and much bending, 
... his fillets short, thicke, full, and 
swelling, euen with his chinne: his flancks 
full and round, . . . his belly large, . . . his 
legs broad, short, straight and leane: his 
knees great, plaine, and firmly knit: .. . 
his pasternes short and straight, . . . his 
hoofes blacke and smoothe, . . . his heeles 
swelling and straight. (v. 10, p. 206) 


Like the perfect woman and the perfect 
automobile, the perfect horse has its amateurs, 
critics, and scholars, and if Jonson were not a 
sufficient judge of horseflesh, or, as in the 
present case, whore’s flesh, he would certainly 
have gone to some such authority for details. 
As a matter of fact, he used every detail in 
this part of Markham’s description, adding, 
for good measure, two of his own, buttocks 
and thighs, so appropriate to his subject. 
Characteristically, though, Jonson completely 
changed the loose and lifeless rhetorical effect 
of his source, massing the details effectively 
and audaciously, creating, in Knockhum’s 
description of Win, one of the horsiest women 
in all literature. The rhetorical effect that he 
gets, indeed, is remarkably like that found in 
Shakespeare’s resounding description of the 
horse in Venus and Adonis, 295-300: 

Round-hoof’d, short-jointed, fetlocks shag and 


ong, 
Broad trast, full eye, small head, and nostril wide, 
High = short ears, straight legs, and passing 
Ss , 

Thin pre thick tail, broad buttock, tender hide: 

Look, what a horse should have he did not lack, 

Save a proud rider on so proud a back. 

Now, all three passages deal with only six 
specific details in common: head, eyes, ears, 
crest, legs, hoofs; Jonson and Markham, on 
the other hand, have eighteen in common, 
Jonson using every detail in Markham’s 
description, plus buttocks and thighs. The 
buttocks are the only detail which appears in 
Jonson and Shakespeare but not in Markham. 
Shakespeare includes seven details which do 
not appear in either of the other passages: 
joints, fetlocks, breast, nostril, hide, mane, and 
tail. Yet, as I say, the reader who has an eye 
for the effect alone, will inevitably feel that 
Jonson and Shakespeare are much closer to 
each other than either is to Markham. What 
I suggest, then, is that Jonson, in lifting his 
material from Markham, had the Shakespeare 
passage in mind also, and, more important, 
that he may well have been intending to 
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satirize his friend’s stanza. If Jonson’s reader 
has the Markham passage in mind—highly 
unlikely—he will simply recognize the details; 
if he has neither Markham nor Shakespeare 
in mind—also unlikely—he will nevertheless 
be entertained by Knockhum’s compulsive 
horse-language and by the audacity of 
describing poor teeming Win as though she 
were a horse; if he has Venus and Adonis in 
mind his amusement is likely to be complicated 
and heightened. If he has all three in mind, 
he is likely to suspect that Jonson was using 
Markham to club Shakespeare. 


C. G. THAYER. 
University of Oklahoma. 


THOMAS NASHE AND SHAKESPEARE 


THE recently reprinted Arden edition of 

Antony and Cleopatra notes several echoes 
from Shakespeare’s own plays and from other 
Elizabethan and Jacobean writers in Cleo- 
patra’s famous “‘ dream” of Antony in Act V 
Scene 2. The central image is the familiar 
Pythagorian conception of the music of the 
spheres, but there appears also to be a parti- 
cular debt that, so far as I am aware, has not 
been noticed, to the following passage from 
Christ’s Tears over Jerusalem, where Thomas 
Nashe is describing how one can keep fresh 
the sense of the presence of God in the world: 


“Our best methode to preuent this 
excluding, or seperating fro Gods pre- 
sence, is heere on earth (what soeuer we goe 
about) to thinke we see him present. Let us 
fancy the firmament as his face, the all- 
seeing Sun to be his right eye, and the Moone 
hys left, (although hys eyes are farre more 
fiery pointed and subtile,) that the Starres 
are but the congemmed twincklings of those 
his cleare eyes, that the winds are the 
breath of his nostrils, and the lightning & 
tempests the troubled action of hys ire: that 
his frownes bring forth frost & snowe, and 
hys smiles faire weather, that the Winter is 
the image of the first world, wherein Adam 
was vnparadized, & the fruit-fostering 
Summer the representation of womans 
satis-fying, for the unfortunate fruite of lyfe 
which he pluckt.” 

The Works of Thomas Nashe, 
ed. R. B. McKerrow, Vol. II., pp. 170-1. 


There is the same stress in Cleopatra’s speech 
on the vividness with which the presence is 
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seen, and the imagery of the heavens, the sun 
and moon is identical. Nashe’s references to 
God’s frowns which “ bring forth frost & 
snowe ”’, to winter and the ejection from para- 
dise, are omitted deliberately, as inappropriate 
to Antony’s character: “* there was no winter 
in’t.” On the other hand, the winds, lightning 
and tempests reappear in the comparison of 
Antony to “ rattling thunder.” The extract 
from Nashe also confirms the generally 
accepted emendation of the image used in 
connection with Antony’s bounty, 

** an autumn ’t was 

That grew the more by reaping,” 

an adaptation, appropriate to the mature years 
of Antony and Cleopatra, of “ the fruit 
fostering Summer the representation of 
womans Satis-fying.” 

If the connection between these two pas- 
sages is accepted, one can see that it is ironi- 
cally in keeping that Cleopatra should quote 
in praise of Antony from the pamphlet in 
which Nashe describes so vividly God's 
scourge of the vices of Jerusalem and London, 
Yet, there is a curious affinity between Cleo- 
patra’s conception of Antony as a god and 
Nashe’s vision of God in nature. May they 
not have acommon source? Professor Dover 
Wilson compares the imagery of Cleopatra’s 
speech with the famous description of 
Tamburlaine (II.1.7-30), but the resemblance 
is not so close as it is to the passage from 
Nashe which, if indebted to Marlowe, repre- 
sents a great amplification of the original 
idea. Whiter’s observation, quoted by Dover 
Wilson, that Cleopatra’s imagery, like that of 
Antony’s in “* Sometime we see a cloud that’s 
dragonish”’ (IV.XIV.2.), is drawn from the 
masque, the pageant, or procession, “all 
associated in Shakespeare’s mind with revels ”, 
is not inconsistent with the view that the 
central idea may be traceable further back. 
Nashe certainly shows acquaintance with 
medieval theological writings, and there may 
be a debt to the Bible as well as to the classics. 

There appears to be an equal possibility 
that Shakespeare may have had the passage 
from Nashe in mind when he wrote Prospero’s 
** farewell speech ’’, with which the lines from 
Antony and Cleopatra have been compared. 
Prospero performs the function of God, as 
described by Nashe, and the same imagery 
of the firmament and tempest reappears. All 
three passages have their origin, in part, in the 
splendour of civic and royal pageants. 


FRANK W. BRADBROOK. 
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l 
those Virtues in you at the Rate of their Scarcity;) from “* J. M.” to George Wither, which Wither} 
A ages if he come not up, you remain fora better printed in his Se Defendendo (1643), may have : 
Leonora. My Obedience, Sir, is chain’d to your been written by Milton. Interesting though t 
Advice. these ideas may be, they will hardly bear close I 


—D. F., I, ii. 
IV. (Balcony scene) 


(Romeo 
But soft! what light through yonder window 

reaks? 
It is the East, and Juliet is the sun! 
(Juliet) wi. 
What man art thou that, thus bescreen’d in night 
So stumblest on my counsel? 

—Romeo and Juliet, Il, ii. 
(Henriquez) 
—Be still, and vanish; 

A Gleam of Day breaks sudden from her Window. 
O Taper, graced by that midnight Hand! 


analysis. 

Mr. Kendall thinks that a reference to 
“‘ Withers that Apollo” in the anonymous 
ALa Mode, The Cities Profound Policie (1641) 
is an indication that Wither wrote the above. 
mentioned title which contains the name of 
Apollo. He does not insist on this attribution, 
but concludes that ‘* Better proof of Wither’s 
authorship will not be discovered.” Though 
that prophecy may be warranted, it does not 
add much to the effectiveness of his theory 
here. To call a man, jestingly, an Apollo, is 
merely a taunt at his supposed ability to write 


—=_ = ~~ 


(Violante) 4 
Who, is’t, that wooes at this late Hour? What are POetry, not a statement that he is the author ; 
you? of any particular book containing the name | 


—D. F., I, iii. 
V. (After the rape) 


Poor chastity is rifled of her store, 
And Lust, the thief, far poorer than before. 
—Lucrece, lines 692-3. 
. . . I grieve as much 
That I have rifled all the Stores of Beauty 
As just before I was devoured with Sorrow 
That she refused my Vows . a emt 
—D. F., Il, i. 


(In this last example, the conceit employed 


Apollo. Besides, as I tried to show in my 
Harvard dissertation on Wither (1928, p. 314; 
mentioning A La Mode on p. 343), the whole 
spirit of hilariousness in The Great Assizes is 
foreign to Wither’s painfully serious writing 
after the 1620’s, and the fact that he himself 
is a character in the piece but a minor and 
insignificant one, adds to the unlikeliness of 
his being the author. Though he writes con- 
stantly about himself, he regularly pictures 
























by the author of D. F. seems imperfect; 
Shakespeare uses “‘ store” in the singular, in 
the sense of total supply. It seems strange that 
the author of D. F. speaks of Beauty as losing 
her stores after a rape. His inspiration may 
have been: 

Only poor 

That when she dies with beauty dies her store. 

—Romeo and Juliet, I, i.) 

If it be conceded that the parallels I have 
listed are not restricted to resemblances in 
imagery, but are in fact true verbal and 
situational echoes, their presence in the text 
suggests deliberate imitation of Shakespeare on 
the part of someone. 


LEONARD SCHWARTZSTEIN. 


himself as the sadly abused victim of a complex 
conspiracy. Finally, though he frequently 
itemizes his own writings, he nowhere lays 
claim to this piece. It therefore seems im- 
possible to believe that he could have been the 
author. 

As for the letter to George Wither, the 
signature “J. M.” is of course tempting. 
Milton has acquired claim to the authorship 
of many books, letters, poems, pamphlets, and 
the like on that score—and sometimes cor- 
rectly. But'the mere combination of a sym- 
pathetic fellow-feeling with Wither and 
ownership of these initials is hardly a safe 
ground for identification with Milton. Even 
the name John Milton itself is not wholly 
reliable, since, as I demonstrated some years 
ago (in ‘ Mute Inglorious Miltons,” Modem 
Language Quarterly, 1 [1940}, 367-381), there 
were many men of this name in England in 
the seventeenth century. Moreover, one line 
in the letter makes Milton unlikely as the 
writer, He says that “a Report . . . flies 
abroad in the County of Surrey,” implying 
that he lives in Surrey. For that matter, 
Milton, who was extremely busy with mamy 
other affairs in 1643, would hardly be likely 
to spend his time in writing to Wither. If, 4 


TWO NOTES ON MILTON AND WITHER 


AST year Professor Lyle H. Kendall, Jr., 
presented in these pages two interesting 
notes on writings by or pertaining to John 
Milton and George Wither (pp. 102, 473). In 
the first he offered additional reasons for be- 
lieving that George Wither wrote a work 
sometimes attributed to him, The Great Assizes 
holden in Parnassus by Apollo (1645). In the 
other he raised the question whether the letter 
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Mr. Kendall thinks, “* there is no reason for 
ruling Milton out ”’ as the writer, there seems 
to be only the frailest of grounds for ruling 
him in. 

We are of course all entitled to our opinions 
on all debatable issues like these. But in these 
two it seems to me that the weight of evidence 
is against the authorship of these two works 
by, respectively, Wither and Milton. 


J. MILTON FRENCH. 
Rutgers University. 


MILTON’S “ LATE COURT-POET ” 


IN the pamphlet which he published in the 
year of Charles II’s return, The Ready and 
Easy Way to establish a Free Commonwealth, 
Milton speaks of the absurdity of deifying and 
adoring the king. ‘‘ For what can he more 
than another man? who, even in the expression 
of a late court-poet sits only like a great cypher 
set to no purpose before a long row of other 
significant figures.” (Prose Works, Bohn, Il, 
p. 118.) Some curiosity may be felt about the 
identity of a “‘ court-poet ” capable of so un- 
characteristic a sentiment. So far as I know 
hitherto no suggestions have been made. 
“Late court-poet”’ is less precise than one 
could wish: it may, I suppose, mean a modern 
court-poet, a dead court-poet or a court-poet 
who was lately such but is now something 
else. I believe that in fact the phrase describes 
an ex-Royalist and that the passage to which 
Milton refers is to be found in the Gondibert 
(1651) of Sir William Davenant. Davenant, 
praising his wise king Aribert, suggests that 
it is only by a lucky chance that so well- 
qualified a monarch occupies a hereditary 
throne, 

Nature too oft by birth-right does prefer 

Less perfect Monarchs to a busie Throne; 

Yet more than her, Courts by weak Counc’ lers err 
In adding Cyphers where she made but one. 
(Gondibert, 1651, Bk II, Canto II, v. 14) 

There is nothing here about the long row of 
other significant figures but that is a detail 
which does little more than develop the latent 
sense of Davenant’s lines. The cipher is only 
valueless when it is not standing in what 
Shakespeare calls “ rich place.” 

The author of Gondibert was still a Royalist; 
indeed, as Charles I’s poet-laureate a court- 
poet in the strictest sense. His admission that 
Nature often makes kings ciphers was in the 
circumstances surprising enough and Milton’s 
memory might well retain it. 

There are other reasons for thinking that 
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Milton knew Davenant’s work. The anony- 
mous biographer of Milton whom Dr. Helen 
Darbishire believes to be John Philipps men- 
tions as instances of Milton’s kindness to 
those of opposing views, “‘ especially if on the 
score of Witt or Learning they could lay claim 
to his peculiar Patronage ”, the grandchild of 
Spenser, a Roman Catholic, “ and St William 
Davenant when taken Prisoner, for both of 
whom hee procur’d relief.” (The Early Lives 
of Milton, ed. H. Darbishire, p. 30.) Dave- 
nant’s heroic poem was certainly the greatest 
product of his wit and learning, and Milton’s 
action as well as his allusion may indicate 
admiration for Gondibert. 


Este DUNCAN-JONES. 


* VERSES ON THE DEATH OF 
DR. SWIFT ”’ 


IN the most recent study of Jonathan Swift 

his poem on his death, probably his best- 
known work in verse, is subjected to severe 
examination. The latter part of the poem is 
described as “an incongruous addendum,” 
“unworthy in every way,” and a deplorable 
“lapse of decorum.”: Swift, it is insisted, 
should have broken off his poem with the 
scene in which a bookseller, unable to supply 
any volumes by the supposedly deceased Dean, 
recommends Cibber, Duck, and Woolston. 
It is the concluding scene, in which an 
“impartial” speaker draws an extravagant 
character of Swift, that offends: ‘* The sardonic 
objectivity gives place to an extravagance of 
self-laudation.”* Thus the poem should 
conclude at about line 298, dropping lines 
299-484. 

A similar objection was expressed in Swift’s 
own day, by Dr. William King, who had seen 
the poem through the press in London. 
Acting upon advice of Pope and others, 
Dr. King had revised the poem by additions 
and excisions, dropping most of lines 325-454. ¢ 
Swift’s friends, Dr. King said, “were of 
opinion, that the latter part of the poem might 
be thought by the public a little vain, if so 
much were said by himself of himself.’’> Dis- 
pleased by this revision, Swift in the Dublin 


1John Middleton Murry, Jonathan Swift: A 

bat y «4 Biography (London, 1954), pp. 454-460. 
be De 

*In Sir Harold Williams’s edition of the Poems 
(Oxford, Clarendon Press, past II, 553-572. 

‘ Ibid., headnote, p PB. 551-5 

‘Letter to Mrs. Tong 6 — 1739; 
Correspondence of Jonathan Swift, ed. F. E. Ball 
(London, 1910-1914), VI, 114. 
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edition restored the poem to the form he had 
intended. 

Swift’s displeasure must have lain in part 
in his friends’ inability to appreciate the 
structure of his poem. Exaggerated praise for 
the “ dead ’’ Dean, in its latter part, has the 
structural function of balancing the exag- 
gerated weakness of character Swift imputes to 
himself in early lines, especially 13-72, and the 
account of indifference to news of his death, 
lines 73-298. The satiric pattern for “* Verses 
on the Death of Dr. Swift ” is that of opposed 
exaggerations from which the middle ground of 
truth is to be inferred. It was frequently Swift’s 
method to make a plea for moderation by 
opposing unreconcilable extremes; this is true, 
in his prose, for the ‘* fool ’” and ** knave ” of 
the “‘ Digression on Madness” and for the 
Yahoo and Houyhnhnmn of Gulliver. 

If, toward the end of the poem on his death, 
we encounter an ennobled Swift who has 
borne “‘ continual Persecution,” 

When, ev’n his own familiar Friends 

Intent upon their private Ends; 

Like Renegadoes now he feels, 

Against him lifting up their Heels, 
we must remember that earlier he has inten- 
tionally debased himself in the pretended 
invocation: 

To all my Foes, dear Fortune, send 

Thy Gifts, but never to my Friend: 

I tamely can endure the first, 

But, this with Envy makes me burst.‘ 

Consistent with the strictures against 
“Verses on the Death of Dr. Swift,” severe 
criticism is now directed at Swift’s other suc- 
cessful achievement in extended verse, ‘* On 
Poetry: A Rapsody.” ‘“ A Rapsody ” is now 
described as degenerating into irrelevancy 
after a promising start: “Its incoherence is 
remarkable.”’ But the entertaining depiction 
of a capricious literary dictator at Will’s 
Coffee House, in the acceptable portion of 
“* A Rapsody,” has the structural function of 
preparing for the more audacious depiction 
of a capricious Minister of State dictating at 
court, at the poem’s close.* It was Swift’s 
intention, as a conscious craftsman, to make 
the “‘ Verses” and the “‘ Rapsody ” fall into 
two opposing parts; the poems do not illus- 
trate ‘* the weakening of his faculties.’’® 


MAURICE JOHNSON. 


e * Lines 403-407, 67-70. 
urry, op. cit., p. 461. 
8 * See my study The Sin of Wit: Jonathan Swift as a 
Poet (Syracuse, N.Y., 1950), pp. 15-20. 
* Murry, op. cit., p. 460. 
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FARQUHAR: “ THE RECRUITING 
OFFICER ” 


TN Act III, Scene II Silvia, disguised as a man, 

encounters her suitor, the recruiting Captain 
Plume, and tells him that she is Jack Wilful, 
the son of country gentry. Plume enlists her 
and throughout this scene and a later one 
(Act IV, Scene II) knows her only as Wilful, 
Then in Act V, Scene II Silvia is brought into 
court and, still disguised, tells her father 
Justice Balance that she is Captain Pinch, a 
London spark. 

Later she is brought into court again, and 
her father refers to her as Pinch. This time 
Plume is present, and despite the fact that he 
has never heard the name “ Pinch” before 
and has already enlisted Silvia as Wilful, he 
makes no comment when the Justice insists on 
her enlistment, this time as Pinch. Farquhar 
apparently forgot that Plume knew her only 
as Wilful. 

In Act V, Scene VII, the author makes 
exactly the opposite mistake when he has 
Balance speak of Silvia as Wilful although the 
Justice has never heard this name before and 
knows her only as Pinch. This confusion in 
the use of names is another indication that 
The Recruiting Officer was probably hastily 
written and never thoroughly reviewed by the 
author, a man usually careful about such 


details. Rosert L. Houcu. 
Stanford University. 


STERNE’S ELIZA 


JN letters written by Eliza Draper from India, 

printed in Sterne’s Eliza, by Arnold Wright 
and W. L. Sclater (1922), she several times 
refers to her sister Louisa, who after an unfor- 
tunate first marriage became the wife of 
Colonel Pemble, commander-in-chief of the 
East India Company’s troops in the Bombay 
Presidency. On the strength of these state- 
ments Wright and Sclater assumed that Louisa 
was, like Eliza, a daughter of May Sclater and 
his wife Judith (née Whitehill). 

The List of Officers of the Bengal Army 
1758-1834, by Major V. C. P. Hodson (vol. Ill, 
1930, p. 497) however shows Col. Charles 
Pemble (who served in the Bengal Army 
before he was appointed to command at 
Bombay) as having married at Bombay, on 
19 Jan. 1769, Louisa, widow of —— Cooke 
and daughter of Samuel Hough of Fetcham 
Park, Surrey. 

Further information supplied by Major 
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Hodson to the writer enables the discrepancy 
to be reconciled and the version given by 
Sterne’s Eliza to be corrected in a small but 
essential particular. As stated by Wright and 
Sclater, Eliza’s father May Sclater died about 
1746 and his widow was living in Bombay 
c. 1746-48 with one of her daughters, Mary. A 
transcript of the Bombay church registers 
shows that she remarried there, on 19 May 
1748, Captain Samuel Hough; and that on 
18 November following Louisa, daughter of 
Captain Samuel Hough and Judith, was 
baptised, having been born on 5 November. 
It is thus clear that Louisa, wife of Col. 
Charles Pemble and previously widow of 
—— Cooke, was née Hough; and was only a 
uterine sister of Eliza Draper, née Sclater. 


H. BuLLock. 


ABRIDGEMENTS OF SMOLLETT 
FOR CHILDREN 


PRECISE information on the dates of the 
first British editions of juvenile abridge- 
ments of major eighteenth-century novels is 
very scanty. Abridgements of Robinson 
Crusoe, Joseph Andrews, Tom Jones, Pamela, 
Clarissa, and Sir Charles Grandison are listed 
in Charles Welsh’s A Bookseller of the Last 
Century, and Mr. Percy Muir in his attractive 
English Children’s Books 1600-1900, 1954, 
refers to juvenile adaptations of Richardson 
and furnishes an illustration of the title-page 
of Pamela, printed for F. Newbery, London, 
in 1769. 

To any list of juveniles printed in England, 
1700-1800, must be added Smollett’s Roderick 
Random, and very probably, his Peregrine 
Pickle. My copy of Roderick Random, 
London, 1776, has the following title-page: 

The Comical Adventures of Roderick Random 

and his Friend Strap, With their Voyage to 

South America, &c. Adorned with curious 

Copper-Plates. London: Printed for H. 

Turpin, at No. 104, St. John’s-Street, West- 

Smithfield. 1776. And sold by J. Bew, 

No. 28, and Fielding and Walker, No. 20, 

in Pater-noster-Row; and S. Chandler, No. 1, 

Holborn-Bars. [Price Bound Six-pence.] 
This copy consists of 119 pages in 24™° plus 
Turpin’s list of new books on p. [120] and 
contains 6 copper-plates, including the 
frontispiece. 1s 

Whether or not this is the first British 
edition of Roderick Random made palatable 
for children is not certain. The text of this 
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book was reprinted in Philadelphia in 1810, 
published “by D. Hogan, No. 249 High 
Street, Dobelbower, printer, 33 Almond 
Street.” The edition or editions of Roderick 
Random issued earlier in Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts, by Isaiah Thomas had, it seems, a 
variant title-page, and possibly a different 
text, which I have not examined. Information 
to this effect is found in William H. Whitmore’s 
introduction to The Original Mother Goose’s 
Melody as first issued by John Newbery of 
London about A.D. 1760, Albany [New York], 
1889. Herein, Whitmore cited from Isaiah 
Thomas’ imprint of The Picture Exhibition, 
Worcester, 1788, Thomas’ advertisements of 
Roderick Random and also of Peregrine 
Pickle. It is most probable that Thomas’ 
imprint of Peregrine Pickle abridged, c. 1788, 
was based on an earlier British version similar 
to the 1776 edition of Roderick Random 
printed for Turpin. Does anyone know of 
such an edition of Peregrine Pickle? 


Lewis M. Knapp. 
Colorado College. 


THE “ FORTY-FIVE ” ASSOCIATION? 


HESTORICAL memories and emotions 
remain more vivid north of the Tweed 
than in England today. If we strove to 
organise in London a Trafalgar Association 
in honour of Nelson and his Captains, we 
might receive scant encouragement from a 
generation ground between the upper and 
nether millstones of science and economics. 
But in Scotland it is far otherwise. The 
Hereditary Lord High Constable — The 
Countess of Erroll—sends a message of 
greeting to the members of the new Forty-Five 
Association. She makes clear that there is no 
intention of renewing old acrimonies: “‘ Today 
we are as united in loyalty to Prince Charles’s 
mother as in the ’45 the Jacobites were to the 
other Prince Charles’s father. But we are 
right to remember our forefathers who suffered 
and died for loyalty long ago.’” 
The aim of the Association is “ to set on 


Transactions of the Forty-Five Association. Edited 
by George Pratt Insh, C.B.E., M.A., D.Litt. Number 1. 
MCMLIV. 

*The Patron of the Association is Cluny 
Macpherson of Cluny Macpherson; the Hon. Presi- 
dent the Countess of Erroll; the Vice-Presidents 
Captain Iain Moncrieffe of Easter Moncrieffe, 
Sir Charles Petrie Bt., Sir James Wilson Bt.; Hon. 
Secretary Miss M. F. Cameron; Hon. Treasurer 
Mr. W. Macdonald. The Transactions are printed 
by the University Press of Aberdeen. 
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record in the light of modern historical 
scholarship the significance of the Jacobite 
movement.” This is no slight task. 

“ . .. we must get back to the docu- 
ments. When for example, we study in the 
Public Record Office the despatches of the 
Duke of Argyll to the Secretary of State, 
we realise that for the Government forces 
the Battle of Sheriffmuir was a much more 
critical engagement than the traditional 
accounts would lead us to believe.” 

The present commentator would suggest that 
in this connection the Association might revive 
a long out-of-print but very important booklet 
called The Battle of Dunblane issued in Stirling 
by Mr. Shearer, discussing from contemporary 
evidence the site of those operations. Had its 
author been a Professor he would have com- 
manded automatically a wide audience; but 
as he was a bookseller (though also author of 
an admirable monograph on Scottish Maps and 
Map Makers) his work did not receive the 
degree of attention it certainly deserved. He 
was the pioneer of a critical examination of a 
battle which previously had been too often 
dismissed with a quotation of a flippant Whig 
ballad, 

“ For they ran and we ran, 

And we ran and they ran, 
Ana we ran as they ran awa’, man.” 

There was issued in 1716 an anonymous 
pamphlet which despite its anonymity is of 
permanent interest. It shows how, even after 
the battle, the situation could yet have been 
saved if the advice of martial men had been 
heeded by the Earl of Mar (rather Duke of 
Mar; the exiled Stuart King had raised him 
to that rank). ‘“‘ A gentleman from France ” 
offered suggestions which were seconded by 
those chiefs and officers who had served under 
Lord Dundee in 1689. But Mar—with a 
civilian’s distrust of soldiers—would not 
listen. The excellence of his intentions need 
not be doubted: but the events recall a vener- 
able Spanish proverb, ‘ An army of lions led 
by a stag will be defeated by an army of stags 
led by alion.’ Mar’s personal bravery did not 
atone for his woeful lack of generalship. The 
editor of the Transactions says, 

“, . . We must learn to view a campaign 
such as the Fifteen against the background 
of European History; . . . the true causes 


. . may be found not in the scrambling 
fight on the windswept moors above 
Dunblane but in that siege of the old Baltic 
city of Stralsund which kept Charles XII 
of Sweden shut away from the conflict of 
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the West; Charles who hated passionately 

the Elector of Hanover... ” 

But, even more than this, we may suggest that 
the primary reason for the collapse of the 
Fifteen was the refusal of the Duke of Berwick 
to accept the command. His half-brother 
‘James VIII’ sent him a Commission, 
assuming his consent. But he replied that his 
becoming a subject of the King of France had 
been approved by James, and that unless he 
could obtain leave from the Crown of France 
to engage in the Scottish campaign it would 
not be in order for him to do so. 

The attempt was doomed trom the outset; 
for irregular Highland armies were notoriously 
personal; they would make impassioned 
efforts and exertions for a leader they admired, 
—witness the victories of Montrose and 
Dundee—but under one who had not the art 
of appealing to their emotions, and who was 
not a soldier, they were soon disheartened. 

Dr. Pratt Insh wisely says, 

‘“* We must view the Jacobite Movement 
against the far-stretching background of our 
country’s history. Nor must we limit our- 
selves to political history: we must take into 
account the many aspects of our economic 
and social history.” 

Yet though (with the fatal ill-luck of the 
Stuarts) the Spanish gold being brought by 
Lord Teignmouth (Berwick’s son) was wrecked 
and never reached ‘ James VIII’ or his army, 
we may think that ‘‘ economics” played a 
relatively small part in these events. Every- 
thing turned on leadership. 

As to the Forty-Five, had it not been for the 
personal charm of Prince Charles Edward, and 
his working on the feelings of Lochiel at the 
outset, we may suspect there would have been 
no rising. There are some who believe that 
if Prince Charlie had not been prevailed upon 
to consent to a retreat after he entered 
England, the unpopular George I would have 
fallen. In Scotland these questions never lose 
their attraction, and as there are many folk of 
Scottish descent in Canada, Australia and 
New Zealand, it may reasonably be anticipated 
that this Association will not confine its 
activities to the British Isles.* 

* Our ex-Minister for Education, Miss Horsbrugh, 
should be interested in this Association, for her 
ancestor Thomas Horsbrugh married Janet, eldest 
daughter of Sir George Makgill, 7th Baronet de jure, 
who joined Prince Charles’s army after the ba of 
Prestonpans, fought all through the campaiga 
ensuing, and was wounded in the battle of Culloden. 
He escaped to France, was ultimately pardoned; 
returned to his homeland, married a cousin; and was 
ancestor of the present Baronet. 
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It is to be hoped that the Association will 
so prosper that it may be able to issue, not 
merely a periodical, but a series of illustrated 
monographs, under the editorship of Sir 
Charles Petrie, whose contributions to Jacobite 
literature have been welcome to all who are 
willing to realise that Jacobitism was not in 
1715-16 a mere sentimental survival but a 
principle and conviction held by many 
eminently practical men. 

The Forty-Five Association is wise not to 
neglect the Fifteen; for vicarious atonement is 
due for Thackeray’s eccentricity in depicting 
the immaculately virtuous James as a shame- 
less libertine. Tempus ad lucem ducit 


veritatem. MICHAEL BARRINGTON. 


HUME AND JOHNSON 


WRITING in his journal under date of 
November 4, 1762, Boswell noted that 
Dr. Johnson “* holds Mr. Hume in abhorrence 
and left a company one night upon his coming 
in”? Eleven years later, as Hume’s bio- 
grapher observes, ‘‘ When Johnson visited 
Edinburgh in 1773, Hume was not invited to 
meet him.’’? Boswell’s close friendship with 
both men notwithstanding, the record of 
actual meetings between these mutually 
antagonistic contemporaries is not likely to 
be extensive. But it does appear that Johnson 
saw Hume in company less than a year after 
the date of Boswell’s note, on August 20, 1763, 
and that Johnson did not repeat his snub. 
The occasion is recorded in the final para- 
graph of a letter from Dr. Thomas Birch, the 
noted antiquary and historian, to his friend 
and patron Philip Yorke (Lord Royston, later 
second Earl of Hardwicke), written on the 
same day: 
Since writing what is above, I met at the 
Chaplain’s Table at St James David Hume, 
the Historian, who has just come to town 
at the Invitation of the Earl of Hertford, 
who I find, has an intention of taking him 
with him to France, if he can make it worth 
M' Hume’s while. His Ldp is to set out for 
Paris about a month hence. Your Ldp will 
smile, when I tell you, that another of our 
Company at dinner to day was Sam. 
Johnson, & a third Cumming the Quaker, 
who projected the Conquest of Senegal.* 
Birch’s diary entry of the same date lists other 


‘Private Papers, 1, 128. 
we _ Mossner, The Forgotten Hume, New York, 
"British Museum, Add.Ms.35400, ff. 110-111. 
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persons present at the affair—Mr. Wood, 
Mr. Jacob, Mr. Myonnet, Mr. Mallet, and 
Mr. Don{n]e.* 

Thomas Birch (1705-66) was made a Fellow 
of the Society of Antiquaries and of the Royal 
Society in 1735, in recognition of his labors 
on the General Dictionary. He was born and 
reared a Quaker, and aspired to poetry before 
he entered Anglican orders and plunged into 
scholarship in the early 1730’s. For nearly 
twenty years before the Hume-Johnson affair, 
he had been a frequent guest at the Chaplain’s 
table at St. James’s. There he usually met a 
representative sampling of the scholarly and 
scientifically-inclined clergymen of his day, 
often in company with one or other of the 
minor writers of London. So far as its 
members can be identified, the group with 
whom Hume and Johnson dined seems to 
have been typical. The Rev. John Myonnet, 
Rector of Trinity Chapel, Conduit Street, was 
one of Birch’s earliest friends. Edward Jacob, 
F.S.A., was an antiquary and naturalist. 
Mr. “‘ Done” may be J. Donne, the Arch- 
deacon of Ross, or Benjamin Donn, mathe- 
matician and astronomer, who made impor- 
tant observations on the transit of Venus in 
1761. Birch enjoyed a long friendship with 
the poet and playwright David Mallet, 
beginning as early as 1740. Mallet may have 
been invited to the dinner because, like Hume, 
he was of Scottish birth. “The Fighting 
Quaker,” Thomas Cumming, who was to 
receive one of Johnson’s most moving letters 
eleven years later, shortly before his death, 
was among the best-known heroes of the day. 
Birch, who probably knew nearly all of his 
most eminent contemporaries, met Johnson 
in 1738 or earlier, and the acquaintance 
flourished for a time. He met Hume on 
October 28, 1758, an occasion to which he 
attached some importance,’ although no close 
friendship developed. The group which met 
in St. James’s thus looks more like a gathering 
of Birch’s friends than of Hume’s or Johnson’s. 

There are several possible reasons for the 
prediction that Philip Yorke “ will smile” at 
Birch’s reference to Johnson. Perhaps an 
account of the incident related by Boswell 
had entered into the gossip of the day. The 
Yorke circle had considerable importance in 
Whig politics, and they found Johnson’s Tory 
views contemptible, his writing pompous and 
over-praised. But the drama of any meeting 


* British Museum, Add.Ms.4478c, f.418. 
* Ibid., £.344. dani 
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between the titans Hume and Johnson, in 
their then “‘ rival positions as national spokes- 
men” was perhaps of greatest interest to 
Birch and his correspondent. Even more than 
a present-day reader, Philip Yorke must have 
been disappointed at Birch’s failure to supply 
further particulars. However, it seems clear 
enough that nothing so interesting as a clash 
between Hume and Johnson took place, for 
Birch always welcomed a chance to enliven 
his letters with detailed and accurate reports 
of such incidents. Epwarp RUHE. 


Cornell University, 
Ithaca, New York. 


*Mossner, 192. Dr. Mossner’s full-scale life of 
Hume will be published in the near future. 


HUGH BLAIR’S THREE (?) CRITICAL 
DISSERTATIONS 


N 1806 a “ New Edition” of The Poems of 

Ossian by James Macpherson was printed in 
two volumes by Dewick and Clark for 
Lackington, Allen, and Co. The title page of 
this edition carries these words: ‘* Containing 
Dr. Blair’s Three Celebrated Critical Dis- 
sertations.” 

If students of literature today know Hugh 
Blair at all, they probably know him as the 
ardent promoter of what was later exposed 
to be a literary fraud even more notorious 
than Chatterton’s. If modern students know 
that much about Blair, they know that he 
published a Critical Dissertation on the Poems 
of Ossian, which not only secured Blair his 
first fame but brought Macpherson into the 
limelight and made him the most lionized 
literary figure of the 1760’s. While students 
of literature might have been aware of one 
critical dissertation by Blair, they certainly 
were not aware of three. Neither were the 
specialists. If the statement on the title page 
of the Lackington-Allen edition is correct, we 
have here the first and only notice that Blair 
was the author of more than one Dissertation. 
Since the text of Blair’s Dissertation is readily 
available only in editions of Macpherson’s 
Ossian, and since the Lackington-Allen edition 
is one of the three or four editions most likely 
to be found in libraries and secondhand book- 
shops, it would be well to determine, for the 
records anyway, whether Blair did write three 
Dissertations. 

In 1760 Macpherson published anony- 
mously two editions of his first Ossianic 
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“translation.”* For this publication, ep. 
titled Fragments of Ancient Poetry 
Collected in the Highlands and Translated ‘from 
the Galic or Erse Language, Hugh Blair wrote 
a six-page Preface, which he left unsigned, 
Subsequently, T. Becket and P. A. Hondt of 
London published Macpherson’s Fingal (1762), 
his Temora (1763), and Blair’s A Critical Dis- 
sertation on the Poems of Ossian, the Son of 
Fingal (1763). Blair’s name did not appear on 
the title page of this edition of the Critical 
Dissertation, but in the Advertisement on the 
second leaf the author reveals his identity by 
announcing that he had delivered the sub- 
stance of the Dissertation in one of his lectures 
on “ Rhetorick and Belles-Lettres in the 
University of Edinburgh.” 

In the Lackington-Allen edition the “ Three 
Critical Dissertations”’ carry these titles: 
(1) “A Dissertation concerning the Aera of 
Ossian ” (pp. 1-13); (2) ‘* A Dissertation con- 
cerning the Poems of Ossian” (pp. 15-43); 
(3) “‘ A Critical Dissertation on the Poems of 
Ossian ”’ (pp. 45-132). Only the third of these 
carries the subscription, “By Hugh Blair, 
D.D.” Did Blair also write the first two? 

Because nowhere else does one find three 
Dissertations attributed to Blair, one’s first 
thought is that perhaps the first two essays are 
earlier forms or earlier editions of the Critical 
Dissertation. Both Schmitz and Jiriczek tell 
us that there was a second edition of the 
Critical Dissertation. Schmitz, for instance, 
tells us that Blair ‘‘ expanded the original text 
to include a commentary on Temora as well as 
on Fingal. He now added an Appendix, 
giving the results of his inquiry and the 
vouchers of Ossianic authenticity.”* An 
examination of D' and D? discloses, however, 
that these two essays are not just D* with the 
commentary on Temora missing. The only 
common denominator among the three essays 
is the subject matter, Ossian. D* and D? are 
historical studies of life, manners, and en- 
virons in the era about which Ossian writes; 
D® is a critical essay on the poems them- 


*For an account of Blair’s connections with 
Macpherson and the Poems of Ossian, see R. W. 
Chapman, “ Blair on Ossian,’ RES, VII (1931), 
80-81 and Robert M. Schmitz, Hugh Blair (New York, 
1948), PP. 42-60. For the full bibliographical history 
of the Critical Dissertation, consult Otto L. Jiriczek, 
“Zur Bibliographie und Textgeschichte von Hugh 
Blair’s Critical Dissertation on the Poems of Ossian, 
Englische Studien, LXX (1935), 181-189. : 

* Hereafter, for convenience sake, these three dis- 
oe will be referred to as, respectively, D', 

5 
* Schmitz, p. 59. 
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selves. D' and D* then are not earlier versions 
of D*. Nor should we look for further 
changes after the second edition, for, as we are 
told,‘ the second edition carried the text that 
the Critical Dissertation was to retain in all 
subsequent printings. 

There is further internal evidence that Blair 
did not write the first two essays. In the first 
two essays the writer speaks of himself as one 
who knows the Gaelic language.’ But Blair 
did not know Gaelic and acknowledges as 
much on the final page of D*.* Three or four 
times in D? the writer refers to the suspicions 
that have been aroused about the authenticity 
of the poems. The following quotation is 
representative of the defensive spirit of these 
references : 

Since the first publication of these poems, 

many insinuations have been made, and 

doubts arisen, concerning their authenticity. 

Whether these suspicions are suggested by 

prejudice, or are only the effects of malice, 

I neither know nor care. Those who have 

doubted my veracity have paid a compli- 

ment to my genius; and were even the alle- 
gation true, my self-denial might have 
atoned for my fault. Without vanity I say it, 

I think I could write tolerable poetry; and 

I assure my antagonists, that I should not 

translate what I could not imitate. 

(D*, pp. 31-32) 
The general tone here should be enough to 
convince us that the “* I”? could not be Blair. 
Besides, no evidence exists that Blair ever 
wrote, or could write, poetry, let alone 
“tolerable poetry”. And Blair certainly 
would not make any claim to being a 
translator. 
_ The “I” here must be Macpherson. And, 
indeed, Macpherson’s biographer makes 
several references to two critical dissertations 
that the poet was writing. Without ever 

‘See Jiriczek, p. 185. 

*E.g., “Those who write in the Galic language 
seldom mention religion in their profane poetry ” 
(D', p. 7); “* A gentleman in Dublin accused me to 
the public, of committing blunders and absurdities, 
in translating the language of my own country, and 
o ae any translation of mine appeared ”’ 

*“Though unacquainted with the original lan- 
ee - - +” (D*, p. 132). Blair never did learn 

. Inaletter to Henry Mackenzie, December 20, 

1797, three years before his death, he says: ‘“* Being 

entirely ignorant of the Gaelic language, I 

never examined or looked into his [Macpherson’s] 

Papers.” Quoted in Report of the Committee of the 

Highland Society of Scotland, appointed to inquire into 

nature and authenticity of the Poems of Ossian 
(Edinburgh, 1805), Appendix, p. 59. 
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assigning titles to the dissertations, Saunders 
speaks of “that critical dissertation on the 
antiquity of the poems,” an “ introductory 
dissertation ” to Fingal, ‘‘ a separate disserta- 
tion ” prefixed to Temora, and *“* Macpherson’s 
second dissertation.”? Malcolm Laing, in the 
Preface to his edition of the Poems of Ossian 
(Edinburgh, 1805), says that he will not 
reprint ‘* Macpherson’s historical disserta- 
tions ” because they are too full of falsehood. 

If any further evidence were needed to settle 
the authorship of D' and D? on Macpherson 
rather than on Blair, the evidence would be no 
farther away than the reference shelves of the 
nearest library. Although Halkett and Laing’s 
Dictionary of Anonymous and Pseudonymous 
English Literature was of no help in revealing 
the authorship of D* and D?, which in several 
editions of the Poems of Ossian appear anony- 
mously, the British Museum Catalogue of 
Printed Books, 1881-1900, the Library of 
Congress Catalog of Printed Cards, and George 
Black’s bibliographical study* provide con- 
clusive evidence. One citation from each of 
these three sources will be compelling enough. 
The British Museum Catalogue, under the 
heading ‘* Ossian ’’, lists an edition of Ossian 
in this fashion: 


The Works of Ossian, the Son of Fingal 
. . . Translated from the Galic language 
[with a dissertation concerning the antiquity 
of the poems] by James Macpherson. (A 
critical dissertation on the Poems of Ossian, 
by Hugh Blair) Third edition. 2 vol. 
London, 1765.° 
The Library of Congress Catalog of Printed 
Cards, underneath a notice of a two-volume 
edition of Ossian (New York, 1806), has this 
note: 
Appended to v. 2, besides the author’s Dis- 
sertation concerning the Poems of Ossian 
are: (1) A critical dissertation on the Poems 
of Ossian by Hugh Blair; (2) Critical 
observations on the Poems of Ossian by 
Lord Kames.?° 


Mr. Black confidently attributes D' and D? to 
Macpherson. The most decisive of his notes 
is the one that appears under the notice of a 


? Bailey Saunders, The Life and Letters of James 
Macpherson (London, 1895), pp. 150, 174, 189, 190. 

* George F. Black, ‘‘ Macpherson’s Ossian and the 
Ossianic Controversy: a Contribution towards a 
r—~_y Bulletin of the New York Public 
Library, XXX (1926), 424-439, 508-524. 


* British Museum Catalogue (Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
1946), XXXIX, 149. 
1° Library of Congress Catalog, XCIII, 362 
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four-volume edition of Ossian, printed in 
Vienna, 1801: 

Macpherson’s notes are given at the end of 

each volume. v. 4 has Macpherson’s dis- 

sertations on the aera and on the poems, as 
well as Dr. Blair’s critical dissertation." 

Hugh Blair, then, did not write “ A Dis- 
sertation concerning the Aera of Ossian”’ nor 
“*A Dissertation concerning the Poems of 
Ossian,” and the notice on the title page of 
the Lackington-Allen edition of 1806 is as 
false as it is misleading. Two mysteries 
remain to be discussed: (1) how did such a 
mistake come to be printed at all; and (2) why 
has none of the bibliographers noticed and 
corrected this glaring error? 

About the first mystery, I can only specu- 
late. Perhaps the publishers were hoping to 
capitalize on the prestige of Blair’s name. The 
reputation of Hugh Blair, who had died just 
six years before the appearance of this edition, 
was still at its height. The announcement of 
three essays by the great litterateur and 
sermon-writer would give the book added 
sales-appeal. The poems of Ossian had need 
for special sales-appeal at this time: just the 
year before, in 1805, the Report of the Highland 
Society had conclusively proved that Mac- 
pherson’s translations were fraudulent; and 
Malcolm Laing’s debunking edition of 1805 
was enjoying a brisk sale. 

A more likely explanation of the first 
mystery is that the line, “Containing Dr. 
Blair’s Three Celebrated Critical Disserta- 
tions,” was the mistake of a careless or an 
over-zealous printer. I was led to this con- 
jecture by the discovery of this entry in 
Lowndes: 

The Poems of Ossian translated by James 

Macpherson. A new Edition, containing 

Macpherson’s Dissertation on the Era and 

Poems of Ossian, and Dr. Blair’s Critical 

Dissertation; with Appendix containing a 

Review of the Recent Controversy relative 

to the Authenticity of the Poems. Lond. 

Lackington, 1806, 12mo. 2 vols.*? 

Except for the corrected attribution, this title 
page reads exactly like that of the edition in 
question. Without having any actual proof 
that the above-mentioned edition came after 
the Lackington-Allen edition, I would con- 
jecture that the publishers became aware of 
the mistaken attribution soon after the first 


* Black, p. 427. See also 1A4 425, 428. 

* William Thomas Lowndes, The Bibliographer’s 
Manual of English Literature. 6 volumes (London, 
1883), ILI, 1737. 
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printing had been distributed in the market. 
place and corrected the title page in the next 
printing. What must have been the fate of 
the erring printer! 

The only bibliographical notice taken of the 
Lackington-Allen edition was in the Library 
of Congress Catalog of Printed Cards. No 
attention, however, was called to the spurious 
attribution. One would have expected Otto 
Jiriczek or George Black to catch the mistake, 
Mr. Black announces that his checklist of 
Ossianic works contains “* not only what is in 
the New York Public Library but also titles 
gathered from other sources with the aim of 
making it a fairly complete list of works on 
the subject.”** In his list of some seventy-five 
editions, the closest he comes to a notice of 
the edition in question is the following: 

The Poems of Ossian Translated by James 

Macpherson, Esq. In two volumes, 

London: Printed by J. D. Dewick, for 

Lackington, Allen, and Co., 1803. 2v. 
The only plausible explanation for the silence 
of Mr. Jiriczek and Mr. Black is the obvious 
one: neither of them encountered the erring 
Lackington-Allen edition of 1806. But that 
is strange too, because the Lackington-Allen 
edition is, in my experience, one of the 
editions most readily available in American 
research libraries and in secondhand book- 
shops. If any readers can throw light on this 
matter, I would appreciate hearing from them. 


Epwanrbp P. J. CorseTt. 
The Creighton University, 


Omaha 2, 
Nebraska, U.S.A. 
18 Black, p. 415. (Italics mine). 


CORRESPONDENCE OF EDWARD 
GIBBON AND JOHN CHARLES 
BROOKE 


ME: JOHN COMBER of Ashenhurst, 
Guildford, who died in 1930, spent almost 
the whole of his leisure in collecting genealo- 
gical material, chiefly relating to Sussex 
families, and he had planned to publish the 
pedigrees which he had compiled in ten 
volumes. He died before any of his work 
appeared in print, and only three volumes of 
pedigrees were subsequently issued under the 
title, Sussex Genealogies. The county was 
divided into sections and a volume was 
intended to cover the families in each of 

centres; those published related to the 
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Horsham (1931), Ardingly (1932) and Lewes 
(1933) areas. A few years ago, Mr. Comber’s 
working papers were deposited in the West 
Sussex Record Office at Chichester where they 
have been arranged in 28 volumes; an index 
to the families concerned is in course of 
preparation. 

Among this mass of material is a small 
group of original correspondence and notes 
(some 50 items) which had formerly belonged 
to John Charles Brooke (1748-1794), Somerset 
Herald, the bulk of whose valuable collections 
are at the College of Arms.’ The remnant 
now at Chichester includes two letters from 
Edward Gibbon (1737-1794) whose corre- 
spondence, edited by Miss Jane E. Norton, is 
shortly to be published by Cassell & Co. Ltd. 
under the title, The Letters of Edward Gibbon. 
It is clear from the following letters that the 
historian was anxious to claim kinship with 
John Gibbon (1629-1718), Bluemantle Pur- 
suivant, and the subject is further discussed 
in The Autobiographies of Edward Gibbon, ed. 
Murray (1896).? 


Letter I 
Downing Street. June the 17 1788 
Dear Sir ; 

A Method has just occurred to me of dis- 
covering whether Matthew Gibbon my great 
grandfather was brother to John the Herald. 
That writer mentions his father Robert, 
Civis Lond. et Pannarius and records his death 
in the year 1643. The Will of the Aforesaid 
Robert is possibly extant in Doctor’s Com- 
mons, and if he mentions his son Matthew 
our pedigree is cleared. Should we only find 
letters of administration, they cannot fail to 
specify the residence of the deceased.—The 
office of Doctors commons is so near to your 
own, and your enquiries must so frequently 
lead You to it, that I will beg the favour of 
you to consult Robert Gibbon’s Will, and to 
inform me of your success. I stay some days 
in town before my last visit to Sheffield place: 

*A.R. Wagner, The Records and Collections of the 
College of Arms (1952), p. 43. The papers at the 
College include Brooke’s material for a history of 
surnames; a hopelessly-confused draft of the same 
work is in the collection at Chichester. 

*See also D. M. Low, Gibbon’s Journal (1929), 
PP. Xxxvii-xxxix, and Edward Gibbon (1937), p. 353. 
lam indebted to Miss Norton for these additional 
references and for furnishing me with a transcript of 
the letter, 17 Dec. 1788, from Brooke to John Baker 
Holroyd, first Earl of Sheffield, Gibbon’s friend and 
=. on the subject of the latter’s ancestry, in the 

itish Museum, Add. MS.34887, ff. 48/9; further 


genealogical material is in succeeding folios of the 
same manuscript. 
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my business often carries me into the City and 

I will attend you any morning that you are 

at leisure. 

I am 
Dear Sir 
Your obliged humble Servant 
E. Gibbon 

Addressed to-————Brooke Esq S.H. 

Heralds’ College 


Letter II 
Brooke’s reply, on the same sheet, is as 
follows: 
Edw4 Gibbon Esq’, Lord Sheffield’s, 
Downing Street 
Westminster 19 June, 1788 

D' Sir 

I rec4 the favour of your letter, and yesterday 
went to the Prerogative Office to search for the 
Will of Robt G: father of the Herald, but tho’ 
I found the Will of a person of that name in 
the foll year 1644 it does not seem to be the 
Robt G: we want, as there was nothing 
therein that threw any light upon the Ped**—I 
at the same time examin’d your grandf*s Will, 
prov’d JanY 1737, and got the following novel 
information f™ it—He mentions his Mother 
Mrs Hester Acton, his brother Matthew G: 
his nephew Edw‘ Elliston, who marr4 his dat 
Catherine & his nephew Williams [sic] Gibbon, 
which proves that Tho* Dean of Carlisle was 
bro™ to your Grandf', and also that Lady 
Elliots father & mother were cousin-germans 
before marriage,.— It seems that Matt¥ G: 
your great grandf* was a Linnen-Draper of 
the Parish of St Andrew Undershaft in 
Leadenhall S', that after his death Hester his 
Relict remarr4 with Rich4 Acton, 34 son of 
S' Walter Acton, Bart:, who was also a 
Linnen-Draper in Leadenhall Street, & her 
son Edw! Gibbon by Matthew G: her first 
Husb4 marr Rich? As d' by a formar wife. 
—In the course of next week I intend searching 
the Regt of St Andrew U: from w* I expect 
much inform", and can assure you it will give 
me pleasure to connect [your, deleted] a famy 
[to another, deleted; above the line, the 
Heralds, deleted; which appears of good anti- 
quity, deleted) which has produced so dis- 
tinguish’d a Character as yourself, to one 
which appears in our Books of such antiquity. 

lam, D* Sir, y‘ obedt h’ble Serv! 


Letter II 
Dear Sir 

Iam much indebted for your zealous investi- 
gation of my family and only wish it had been 
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more successful. My chief ambition is to 
connect myself with the Herald John Gibbon, 
both on account of his original character and 
to appropriate all that he says of his own 
kindred and descent. If my great grandfather 
Matthew was the son of Robert civis et 
Pannarius he was undoubtedly the brother of 
John: and perhaps the point might be settled 
by a reference to the books of the Linnen- 
drapers Company (if they exist) about the 
year 1640 somewhat sooner or later and 
observing when and how Matthew took up his 
freedom, whether as the son of a freeman 
whether as the son of Robert Gibbon. If you 
are so kind as to undertake this humble 
enquiry (for which I have neither acquaintance 
nor opportunity) you will favour me with a 
line to Sheffield place whither I am going in 
a few hours. I send you an extract of the 
Parish register at Putney which I must beg 
you to return, but have not any inscription on 
my grandfather’s monument. 
Iam 
Dear Sir 
Your obliged humble Servant 
E. Gibbon 

Downing Street. 
June 27th 1788. 


Letter IV 
Herald’s College, 17th Dec: 1788. 
My Lord 

I am sorry not have seen your Lp when in 
town. I only came about three weeks ago 
from the north, and have been so much 
indispos’d with a Cold since my arrival, as to 
prevent my leaving home; if tolerably well 
during the month, will do myself the pleasure 
of spending a few days with your Lordy at 
Sheffield place, but will previously let you 
know. 

I call’d upon your Lp in Downing Street to 
inform you, that I have at last, after much 
searching in Wills, Parish Registers, and Halls 
of City Companies, got some insight into the 
origin of Mr Gibbons’ family: his great- 
grandfather Mr Matthew Gibbon of the parish 
of St. Andrew-Undershaft, London, was a 
younger son of a Gentleman’s family of that 
name, seated at Westcliffe near Dover, Kent, 
where he was born in 1642; the pedigree of 
the family was enter’d in our Office by Thos G: 
of Westcliffe, elder brother of Matthew, at the 
Visitation of Kent, 1663: They are said to have 
been a younger branch of the Gibbons of 
Rolvenden, fm whom sprang John Gibbon, 
the Herald and Author, but the pedigrees do 
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not connect, on which accot Sr Wm Segar, 
Garter King of Arms in the time of James |, 
gave them both respective Patents of con- 
firmation of Arms, somewhat similar, but 
differing—Another younger son of this 
family was Richd Gibbon, whose dat and heir 
Eliz: was mother to Lord-Chancellor Hard- 
wick, whose Arms, Yorke quartering Gibbon, 
are stain’d in glass either in Lincoln’s Inn, or 
the Middle Temple Hall.—I found the Will 
of Mrs Hester Acton, Mr Gibbon’s great- 
grandmother, at the prerogative Office; she 
appears to have died rich, & orders herself to 
be bur? in the Church of Acton-Scott in Salop, 
where, I suppose, she retir’d to be near her 
daug™ Lady Acton.—Thos Gibbon, Dean of 
Carlisle, was elder bror to Mr Gibbon’s father, 
—When yr Lp writes to Mr G:, I beg, with 
my Comp‘s, you will inform him of these 
particulars, & tell him, I have the pedigree 
fairly drawn out, ready for his inspection, 
when he returns to England. I beg my 
Comp's to the Ladies, and am 
Yr Lp’s oblig’d hble Serv‘ 
Jno: C: Brooke, Som*. 
Addressed to Right Honble Lord Sheffield 
Sheffield Place East-Grinstead Sussex. 


The letters reproduced above will perhaps 
stimulate a search for other ‘strays’ from 
Brooke’s collection, and also for other Gibbon 
letters and papers. Both Miss Norton and 
myself will be glad of information relating to 
our respective and, in this particular case, 


joint interests. FRANCIS W. STEER. 


EARLY BANKING IN SUFFOLK 
(Continued from page 440) 


N 1798 Messrs. Oakes & Son had an agent, 
Noah Baker, at Thetford. They objected 
to his using their notes against bills. (In 1805 
Noah Baker was the Thetford agent of the 
Suffolk & General Insurance Company.) In 
1829 Messrs. Oakes, Bevan & Hanbury had 
an agency at Thetford. They also had a 
branch at Brandon with Benjamin M. 
Shepperson as agent; he was a clerk employed 
by the Brandon Joint Stock Flint Company. 
Gurneys Bank appeared after the failure of 
Harveys & Hudsons Crown Bank in 1870, and 
continued to open once a week until the end 
of the nineteenth century.?° 
1° Pigot, James, Suffolk Directory, 1839. Informa- 


tion at the Head Office of Lloyd’s Bank Limited, ve 
kindly made available to me by Mr. W. S. Hill-Reid. 
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In 1822 Thetford had an office of the 
Norwich Crown Bank in the charge of J. B. 
Faux, who remained their manager for some 
thirty years. In 1855 the business was in the 
care of Thomas Richardson who was also the 
agent for this bank in Brandon. When the 
Crown Bank collapsed in 1870 the banking 
business was taken over by Gurneys Bank. 
The bank continued until the end of the 
century when it became part of Barclays 
Bank Ltd. 

In 1822 the Suffolk Banking Company had 
an office in Thetford in the charge of John 
Juler, grocer, draper and agent for the Royal 
Exchange Fire Office. This bank appears to 
have given up banking in 1845 or 1846 and, 
like the Mildenhall branch, this office became 
the Thetford agency of Oakes Bevan & Co. 
At the end of the century it was taken over by 
the Capital and Counties Bank." 

The banks in Mildenhall were bound up 
partly with those of Brandon and Thetford 
and partly (particularly after the 1820's) with 
the banks of Bury St. Edmunds. Mildenhall 
had long been a populous country town con- 
nected with Kings Lynn and Bury by the 
River Lark. The earliest bank seems to have 
been that of Willett & Sons and it appears to 
have continued for some years after the in- 
solvency of 1822. In 1829 the Bury bank of 
Henry James Oakes, Robert Bevan and David 
Hanbury had an office in Mildenhall. How 
long they had been in business there is not 
known. In 1822 Brown & Co., and Oakes 
Son & Co., had separate banks in Mildenhall. 
In the middle of the 1820’s a partnership was 
formed of both companies in Bury St. Edmunds 
and their branches and agencies were included 
in this arrangement. They may perhaps have 
taken over the business of Willetts’ bank. In 
1829 David Hanbury died and his place in 
the bank was taken by W. R. Bevan. In 1839 the 
firm of Oakes, Bevan, Moor & Bevan had an 
Office in the High Street in the charge of J. T. 
Chifney, who was a local grocer and draper. 
This bank continued to transact business in 
Mildenhall until it was taken over by the 
Capital and Counties Bank in 1900.** 

The East of England Bank (a Norwich 


“White, W. Directories of Suffolk, 1844, 1855. 
Pigot, James. London Directory, 1822-23. Twigg, 
Te A List of the Country Bankers, London, 1830. 
Whitaker’s Almanack, 1880 onwards. 

“Gye’s Bath Directory, 1819. S.C., 14.9.1822. 
Keene’s Bath Directory, 1826. Pigot’s Suffolk 
reat 1839. White, W., Directory of Suffolk, 
1844. Lloyds Bank Ltd., Head Office. Pigot’s 
Directory for 1822-23. 
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bank) had an agency in Mildenhall under 
E. D. Isaacson who was also an agent for the 
Norwich Union Fire Insurance Society. In 
the directory for 1844 this office appeared 
under the name of the Suffolk Banking 
Company. This latter bank had been 
founded in the 1830’s at the same time as the 
East of England Bank and had been amalga- 
mated with it. In 1844 and 1845 it was 
calling in its notes before being wound up, and 
about this time this Mildenhall agency was 
transferred to Messrs. Oakes, Bevan, Moor & 
Bevan, who carried on until they were 
absorbed in 1900. 

In 1839 and in 1844, Messrs. Worlledge & 
Le Blanc of Bury St. Edmunds had an agency 
in the High Street under James Read. This 
later became the bank of Huddleston, Green 
& Co., which was later absorbed by Gurneys 
Bank and in 1896 became part of Barclays 
Bank.** 

In 1798 Newmarket was described as a 
healthy place with a growing interest in horse 
racing. Although it was a small town—it had 
a population of nearly 1,300—its prosperity 
led to the growth of a local bank at the end of 
the eighteenth century. In 1784 Charles 
Hammond was a grocer in Newmarket, and 
two years earlier he had contributed three 
guineas to the subscription for a man-of-war. 
In March 1797, when there was a crisis caused 
by the stoppage of cash payments by the Bank 
of England, Messrs. Eaton & Hammond lent 
some small notes to James Oakes & Son’s 
Bury St. Edmunds bank, which would other- 
wise not have had one to offer to its customers. 
In 1830 the partners were Richard Eaton, 
Charles Hammond senior and Charles 
Hammond junior, and in 1848-51 they were 
Charles Eaton Hammond and Edward 
Hammond. In 1844, when the Bank Charter 
Act was passed, this Newmarket bank had a 
note issue of £23,908, which fell steadily 
throughout the century, and by 1901 it was 
only £3,515. By the end of 1905 when this 
bank was absorbed by Barclays Bank Ltd., the 
note issue had fallen to £2,533.14 

Early in the nineteenth century, Newmarket 
also had the bank of Messrs. Bryant & Son. 
Robert Bryant of Newmarket subscribed the 


18 Pigot, 1839. White, 1844. Kelly’s London 
Directory, 1845. Lloyds Bank Ltd., Head Office. 
London Gazette, 3.1.1845, 24.6.1845. Whitaker’s 
Almanack, 1880 onwards. 

“U.B.D., Vol. IV, p. 63, 1798. Bailey’s British 
Directory, 1784. Lloyds Bank Ltd., Head Office. 
ee ele Twigg, T., op.cit., 1830. S.C., 
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fairly substantial sum of five guineas towards 
the cost of a man-of-war in 1782. It is not 
clear when he entered banking, but his bank 
appears to have been open in the early years 
of the nineteenth century. In 1819 the firm 
name was Robert Bryant & Co., and it was 
trading under the name of the Newmarket 
Commercial Bank; it was drawing in London 
on Stephenson & Co.'® William Bryant was 
the proprietor in 1830. In 1822 and 1839 the 
firm name was given as Robert Bryant & Son, 
and were by 1839 drawing on Hanburys, 
Taylor & Co. This bank was still in existence 
in 1844, but then disappeared.'* 

Newmarket was in an enclave of Suffolk 
surrounded by Cambridgeshire; it was nearer 
to Cambridge than to Bury St. Edmunds, and 
the railway to Bury was not opened until 1854. 
It is not surprising therefore to find a Cam- 
bridgeshire bank in Newmarket. In 1855 
Messrs. E. & C. F. & G. E. Foster (who also 
had offices in Cambridge and Ely) had a bank 
which was open in the High Street once a week 
on Tuesdays. It is not clear when this bank 
began; perhaps they took over the Newmarket 
Commercial Bank. This business continued 
until the early years of the present century 
when it was absorbed by the Capital & 
Counties Bank in 1904. In 1868 Harveys & 
Hudsons Norwich Crown Bank had a branch 
in the High Street; this was taken over by 
Gurneys Bank. A. G. E. Jones. 


(To be continued) 


** Holden’s Triennial Directory, 1809-11. Gye’s 
Bath Directory, 1819. 
1 Pigot, 1839. White, 1844, 1855. Twigg, T., 


op. cit., 1830. Pigot, 1822-23. 


AN UNCOLLECTED PREFACE BY 
SIR WALTER SCOTT 


7 I HAVE published many unauthenticated 
books as you know & may probably 
bring forward many more,” wrote Walter 
Scott to John Murray on 25 February 1809 
(Letters of Sir Walter Scott, edited by Sir 
Herbert Grierson, II, 169). One of Scott’s 
earliest “‘ unauthenticated books” may well 
be The Economy of Human Life by Robert 
Dodsley, reprinted in Kelso in 1802 by Scott’s 
friend, James Ballantyne, with a six-page, 
unsigned, preface dated “ Kelso, May 13, 
1802.” 
The full title is: “* The Economy of Human 
Life. In Two Parts. By R. Dodsley. Kelso: 
Printed by James Ballantyne, for W. Creech, 
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Bell and Bradfute, Manners and Miller, and 
A. Constable, Edinburgh. 1802.” It was 
advertised in the Kelso Mail on 5 July 1802 as 
‘Just Published, Price, Five Shillings in 
boards.” 

Although this edition is not mentioned in 
Lockhart’s Life, or the Letters, or the cata- 
logue of the Abbotsford Library, or in any 
bibliography I have come across, I am con- 
vinced that the preface is by Scott. He had 
contributed anonymously to  Ballantyne’s 
Kelso Mail, and had just published the first 
two volumes of the Minstrelsy of the Scottish 
Border in Kelso; he was pleased with its 
printing, and had long urged Ballantyne to 
move his press from Kelso to Edinburgh. If 
Ballantyne wanted a preface to explain why 
he was reprinting a work first published in 
1751, was it not natural that he should turn 
to his much-admired friend and _ literary 
patron, Scott? 

Furthermore the preface has just the tone 
that Scott was later to give his signed prefaces: 
the clear explanation of why the book should 
be reread, the mass of learning skilfully pre- 
sented with emphasis on the historical setting 
of its original composition. The preface 
begins, “‘The Economy of Human Life 
exhibits so successful an imitation of the 
Oriental stile, as to have been sometimes taken 
for an original. It was first published in 1750, 
and derived great popularity from being 
ascribed to the Earl of Chesterfield. It is now 
known to have been the composition of 
Mr Robert Dodsley, an eminent bookseller 
in London, and author of several ingenious 
performances, both in poetry and prose, who 
died in 1764.” Even the slight mistake in the 
date of the first printing is characteristic of 
Scott. 

I suggest that this preface is only one of 
innumerable bits of prose that Scott dashed 
off at the request of a friend. Could Scott 
ever resist the appeal of a waiting printing- 
press? WILLIAM RUFF. 

University of Florida 

Gainesville, Florida. 


BACON AND THE “ DISSOCIATION OF 
SENSIBILITY ”’ 


I DO not know whether anyone has drawn 

attention to Hazlitt’s remarkable anticipa- 
tion of a well-known passage in T. S. Eliot’s 
criticism. There are, naturally enough, 
differences of emphasis, but there does seem 
to be a definite resemblance. 
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The passage by T. S. Eliot occurs in his 
essay On “The Metaphysical Poets”, and is 
that in which he speaks of the unification of 
sensibility, the simultaneity of thought and 
experience, in Donne and in the other “* meta- 
physicals.” These qualities Hazlitt considers 
are characteristic of ‘*‘ the minds and charac- 
ters of Englishmen”, at least of articulate 
Englishmen, in the late sixteenth and in the 
seventeenth centuries; but, like T. S. Eliot, he 
thinks that a change, a “‘ dissociation ’’, after- 
wards set in. In the Biographical & Critical 
Notes from ‘*‘ The Eloquence of the British 
Senate ’’ Hazlitt writes, in connection with a 
speech by Bulstrode Whitlocke (1605-1676): 
“ A country may be as different from itself, at 
different times, as one country is from another; 
and one object that I have chiefly had in view 
in this work has been to select such examples 
as might serve to mark the successive changes 
that have taken place in the minds and 
characters of Englishmen within the last 200 
years. 

“ The distinctive character of the period of 
which we are now speaking was, I think, that 
men’s minds were stored with facts and images, 
almost to excess; there was a tenacity and 
firmness in them that kept fast hold of the 
impressions of things as they were first stamped 
upon the mind; and ‘ their ideas seemed to lie 
like substances in the brain.’ Facts and 
feelings went hand in hand; the one naturally 
implied the other; and our ideas, not yet 
exorcised and squeezed and tortured out of 
their natural objects, into a subtle essence of 
pure intellect, did not fly about like ghosts 
without a body, tossed up and down, or up- 
borne only by the ELEGANT FORMS of words, 
through the vacuum of abstract reasoning, and 
sentimental refinement. The understanding 
was invigorated and nourished with its 
natural and proper food, the knowledge of 
things without [i.e. outside] it; and was not 
left, like an empty stomach, to prey upon itself, 
or starve on the meagre scraps of an artificial 
logic, or windy impertinence of ingenuity 
self-begotten.” 

Hazlitt had great admiration for Bacon, 
seeing him as one of “* those men, who by the 
rare privilege of their nature are at once poets 
and philosophers, and see equally into both 
worlds ”,? that is, into the imaginative world, 
and into the world of scientific fact. In the 

on the Age of Elizabeth” 


*“ Works ”’, ed. b 4g \ pone, vol. I, p. 147. 
*“ Works ”’, vol. 
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Lecture VII,* Hazlitt writes a good deal about 
Bacon’s “unification of sensibility”, for 
example: ‘‘ He . . . seized upon these results, 
rather by intuition than by inference: he knew 
them in their mixed modes, and combined 
effects rather than by abstraction or analysis. 

. Reason in him works like an instinct 

ste." 

There seems to be an evident similarity 
between the ideas expressed in these passages, 
and some of Eliot’s thoughts. Thus Eliot 
says‘: ‘“‘In Chapman especially there is a 
direct sensuous apprehension of thought, or a 
recreation of thought into feeling...” 
Again: “* The difference is not a simple differ- 
ence of degree between poets. It is something 
which had happened to the mind of England 
between the time of Donne or Lord Herbert 
of Cherbury and the time of Tennyson and 
Browning [cf. Hazlitt’s opening sentence in 
the first passage cited]; it is the difference 
between the intellectual poet and the reflective - 
poet. Tennyson and Browning are poets, and 
they think; but they do not feel their thought 
as immediately as the odour of a rose. A 
thought to Donne was an experience; it 
modified his sensibility.”* Hazlitt, too, felt 
that this “‘ dissociation of sensibility ” had set 
in, that poets contemporary with him 
‘* thought and felt by fits ’’, as Eliot expresses 
it. Too much late eighteenth and early nine- 
teenth century poetry Hazlitt thought was 
either, on the one hand, expressive of a 
tendency towards abstraction, the enunciation 
of general intellectual truths without accom- 
panying poetic “ passion”’, (that is, matter 
which should be expressed in prose); or, on 
the other hand, merely subjective lyricism, 
treating of things which were important only 
because they happened to the poet, but which 
had no intrinsic value or importance to others. 
This latter type of poetry too often consisted 
only of “vague rhapsodies of words” 
without any hard thinking behind them. 

Eliot continues: “* When a poet’s mind is 
perfectly equipped for its work, it is con- 
stantly amalgamating disparate experience ; 
the ordinary man’s experience is chaotic, 
irregular, fragmentary. The latter falls in 
love, or reads Spinoza, and these two ex- 
periences have nothing to do with each other, 
or with the noise of the typewriter or the smell 
of cooking; in the mind of the poet these 
experiences are always forming new wholes.” 

*** Works ”’, vol. VI, p. 326ff. 


*** Selected Essays’, p. 286. 
*“* Selected Essays ’’, p. 287. 
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This idea is similar to the belief of Hazlitt and 
of Coleridge that we may arrive at a completer 
apprehension of truth through exercising the 
imaginative faculty than through reason alone. 
Similarly, the imagination unifies things which 
seem unlike, and modifies one unlike thing by 
another. Hazlitt maintains that abstract 
reasoning lacks the comprehensive truthful- 
ness of imagination; it always has its own 
end in view and abstraction is “a trick to 
supply the defect of comprehension. .. . 
The most perfect abstraction is nothing more 
than the art of making use of only one half 
of the understanding, and never seeing more 
than one half of a subject....”* The 
imagination, on the other hand, can make use 
of disparate experience. In art, ‘the im- 
pression made on one sense excites by 
affinity those of another.’ Thus Titian’s 
landscapes can be felt and heard as well as 
seen—the freshness of the breeze, the rough- 
ness and hardness of a rock in the foreground, 
etc.—just as the descriptions of natural 
scenery in Chaucer convey the feeling, as well 
as the appearance, of things. These artists, 
Hazlitt (like T. S. Eliot) says, can make use of 
simultaneous experiences, and can _ also 
recreate in such a way as to communicate them 
to others. 

It seems that there is here a definite resem- 
blance between the ideas of T. S. Eliot and 
those of Hazlitt. First, both writers make a 
general statement about the mental organiza- 
tion of poets and thinkers at a particular 
period in English history. This theory they 
then adapt and use as a critical principle in the 
detailed examination of authors and their 
works. 

It is also interesting to note that Professor 
L. C. Knights, who shares Eliot’s belief in a 
** dissociation of sensibility ’’,* chooses Bacon 
as an example to illustrate this process, that 
is, as an illustration of tendencies directly 
opposed to those for which Hazlitt praises 
him. Professor Knights and Hazlitt give their 
attention to different aspects of Bacon’s work, 
Professor Knights to Bacon’s use of language, 
and Hazlitt to the general character of Bacon’s 
thought as revealed in his writings. Neverthe- 
less, the point which Professor Knights wishes 
to establish by means of his detailed criticism 
is one which Hazlitt also touches upon: the 
true character of Bacon’s “ sensibility ”’, the 
relation of perceiving and feeling to intellect. 

** Works ”’, vol. I, P 124. 


** Works * ” vol. IV » p. 78. 
* * Explorations ”’, editn. 1946, p. 101. 
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Professor Knights suggests that an examina- 
tion of Bacon’s prose style will reveal the 
underlying separateness of thinking and 
feeling which he believes to be characteristic 
of him, and comes to the conclusion that 
thought and feeling, imagination and reason, 
emotion and intelligence, are divided in 
Bacon, since the images he employs are either 
merely illustrative or else merely forensic, 
rhetorical, in purpose. That is, unlike 
Shakespeare and most Elizabethan prose 
writers, Bacon does not think in images, but 
uses them, coldly imposes them from outside, 
in order to illustrate or reinforce a point which 
is already fully made intellectually; there is 
no “feeling for both sides of the analogy.” 
Professor Knights stresses the subordination 
of “the emotional and expressive to the 
descriptive and analytic” in Bacon. Hazlitt, 
on the contrary, believes in the immediacy, 
the intuition-like quality of Bacon’s thinking: 
. He... seized upon these results 
rather by intuition than by inference: 
Reason in him works like an instinct. 
He united the powers of imagination ‘and 
understanding in a greater degree than almost 
any other writer.” In spite of the obvious 
dangers of Hazlitt’s generalising approach, I 
suggest that in this instance his is the true 
conclusion, and that an examination of 
Bacon’s use of imagery will reveal a union of 
imagination and understanding. While Pro- 
fessor Knights finds dogmatism and a one- 
sided use of imagery (feeling for one side of 
the analogy only) in order to make a 
rhetorical point, Hazlitt’s opinion was the 
very reverse: ‘‘ He had great liberality from 
seeing the various aspects of things (there was 
nothing bigotted or intolerant or exclusive 
about him) and yet he had firmness and 
decision from feeling their weight and 


” 9 
consequences, JEANNE ANDREWS. 


(To be continued) 
** Works’, vol. VI, p. 328. 


THE FEAST AND THE LADY 
(cxcix. 356, 395.) 


I SHOULD like briefly to take up the main 

points in Mr. Gittings’ reply. 

1, The important point about the recurrent 
* Feast and the Lady ’ pattern in Keats’s verse 
is surely that at all stages, from Endymion 
onwards, it expresses a typical romantic emo- 
tional situation, i.e. the inability to reconcile 
the ‘ dream’ and reality. It matters less to 
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whom Keats gives the ‘ dream’ than that he 
constantly reverts to a sequence of images 
expressing enchantment followed by dis- 
illusion. Moreover, even when the hero is not 
the dreamer the quality and tone of the 
writing suggest the close association between 
the onlooker and the dreamer—cf. the posi- 
tion of the reclining Endymion, lying on 
flowers, feasting on wine and fruit, and drawn 
vicariously into Adonis’s experience by the 
musical cupid (Bk. II, 11.440 et seq.), and also 
the languor of Porphyro in ‘The Eve of 
St. Agnes’ (Stanzas XXXI, XXXII). 

2. The lines quoted by Mr. Gittings as 
following the Venus and Adonis episode, and 
as expressing Endymion’s hopefulness (Bk. II, 
11.588-93), do not in fact conclude the 
episode. They form the opening of a new 
section and enable Keats to get on with the 
next part of his narrative. Both the formal 
and imaginative conclusions of the ‘ enchant- 
ment’ episode coincide with the lines ex- 
pressing desolation and loneliness (11.585-7). 

3. The function of the ‘feast’ in all the 
episodes mentioned is to suggest the complete 
seduction of all the senses in the state of 
enchantment. The completeness of this 
seduction I suggested in discussing the Venus 
and Adonis episode, where food, perfume, 
colour and music make their various kinds of 
appeal. The intended effect is to heighten the 
contrast between the ‘dream’ and reality, 
even when reality does not yet bring its worst 
horrors. Keats does not reproduce all the 
‘feast ’ details again for the Glaucus and Circe 
episode in Book III. It is enough that he 
evokes the same kind of sensuous response by 
investing Circe’s wooing speeches with images 
that are leit-motivs of the already clearly 
defined ‘ feast’ pattern, e.g. the music of the 
lyre and of Circe’s own voice, the reference to 
‘tempting fruit ’, and the metaphors of sweet- 
ness, ripeness and ‘taste’ (11.418-48). This 
is enough, with the enchantment-pattern of 
such previous episodes as those of Endymion 
and Phoebe (Bk. I) or Venus and Adonis 
(Bk. I1) in our minds, to establish the emo- 
tional atmosphere and heighten the final 
horror—for the awakening in this episode is 
close to the horror of the later ‘La Belle 
Dame Sans Merci’ and ‘ Lamia’. 

Mrs. Jones still seems rather far away. 


MIRIAM ALLOTT. 


_ [think two things need to be kept in mind 
in discussing the work of Keats or, indeed, of 
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any poet. One is the way in which a poet 
actually composes. He does not “* theme out 
in sexions and subsexions’”’, to quote Keats 
himself; he leaves that to the critics of his 
work. To say, as Dr. Allott does, that “* the 


lines . . . following the Venus and Adonis 
episode ...do not in fact conclude the 
episode. They form the opening of a new 


section and enable Keats to get on with the 
next part of his narrative ” has no meaning for 
a poet, and certainly none for Keats. A 
glance at his MSS. shows how little he divided 
anything into ‘“‘sexions and subsexions”’. 
With him, as with most poets, the prevailing 
mood and climate of the moment is the thing; 
and the mood of 1817 was very different from 
that of 1819. 


That is the second general point. Keats, 
“the chameleon poet ”’’, was a very different 
man in 1819 from his earlier self. He writes 
to George Keats, “‘ From the time you left me 
(June 1818), our friends say I have altered 
completely—am not the same person—’”’, and 
all his letters in 1819 bear this out. There is 
nothing improbable, therefore, in his being 
obsessed with quite a different set of images 
from those of his poetic immaturity, and a 
close study of his 1819 work bears this out. 
Dr. Allott shows great sympathetic under- 
standing of his earlier work; but, like 
Werner W. Beyer in his Keats and the Daemon 
King, she tends to carry its images through 
into the later work, and to ignore the changes 
which Keats himself felt in his life and 
peony. R. GITTINGS.] 

[This must close the discussion in these 
pages.—Eb.] 


SOME MARRYAT LETTERS 


JNTEREST in Captain Marryat both as a 

novelist and as a personality has been re- 
kindled by the recent publication of Mr. Oliver 
Warner’s lively Captain Marryat: A Redis- 
covery (London: Constable, 1953). This is the 
first full-dress biography since David Hannay’s 
Life of Marryat (1889), which had no inde- 
pendent value since it was largely a rewriting 
of Florence Marryat’s (Mrs. Ross Church) 
Life and Letters (1872) of her father. Certain 
aspects of Marryat’s personality may be under- 
scored by the evidence of several of his holo- 
graph letters owned by the Pierpont Morgan 
Library in New York, which apparently were 
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not used by Mr. Warner. This collection is 
of little importance, consisting of but seven 
letters: three of which seem to hold sufficient 
interest to justify being printed herewith, for 
the following reasons. The first letter, 
addressed to Joseph Shrimpton of Staples Inn, 
Holborn, London, who was evidently serving 
as Marryat’s solicitor in 1830, underscores 
Marryat’s frantic concern with money. The 
second, addressed to one Charles Allen in care 
of Colburn & Bentley, New Burlington St., 
Bond Street, strikes me as a roundabout 
indication of his impatience about the appear- 
ance of his novel, The King’s Own.* The third, 
undated but clearly belonging to the period 
between 1832-35 when Marryat edited the 
Metropolitan magazine, and addressed to an 
unidentified contributor, reveals the business- 
like but kindly attitude of the workaday 
editor. All three letters were written in haste, 
and show the nervous temper of their author. 


1 
4 Devonport, 31st October 1830 
My dear Shrimpton :— 

I wish no time to be lost but the transfer 
of the stock composing the marriage settle- 
ment to be made by Mr. Richards without 
delay, as I am sure it will fall much lower in a 
short time. If we are to wait for indemnity & 
all that stuff, the time may be lost & I may be 
thousands out of pocket. The stocks are now 
nearly 85—and if they fall lower before it is 
done, I shall blame you. I have already lost 
1000 £ by its not being done. When I pur- 
chased the estate they were then at 90. 
Mr. Caplan will take my bond instead of a 
mortgage. It is already agreed upon. I can 
arrange with him about that when I come to 
town. So pray let me have no more letters 
about things going to be done or replies & 
queries, for I pay d———d dear for them. 

Yours truly, 
F. Marryat 
You may pay the rent into 
Stillwell’s. Where is that of 
the Buckingham estate— 


1 See George K. Boyce, ‘‘ Modern Literary Manu- 
scripts in the Morgan Library,” PMLA, LXVII 
(Feb. 1952), 18. Gordon N. Ray, ‘* The Bentley 
Papers,” The Library, Sth series VII, No. 3 (Sept., 
1952), 179, notes that there are seven Marryat letters 
in the present University of Illinois collection of 
Bentley papers. 


*There are some good remarks about Henry 


Colburn, Marryat’s publisher at this time, in M. W. 
Rosa, The Silver-Fork School (New York: Columbia 
Univ. Press, 1936), pp. 178-206; see also Michael 
Sadleir, Bulwer & His Wife: A Panorama (London: 
Constable, 1931) passim. 
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(2) [1830} 
My Dear Sir:— 

My wife has returned to Sussex House 
near Hammersmith—and as I believe it js 
usual for Mr. Colburn to favor his clients by 
allowing them to peruse his publications, you 
would oblige me by requesting him to send her 
down some books to read. A circulating 
library or book club will not do for her, she 
keeps them so long. I mention this if I am 
right in my conjecture that Mr. Colburn does 
do so; if not, of course, it is useless to say 
anything about it. 

Mrs. M. will return them quite clean, if it is 
desired. Have you printed the King’s Own? 


Believe me, 
Very truly yours, 
F. Marryat 
Devonport, 19 Febr. 
(3) 
[c. 1832-35} 
Sir:— 


The delay in answering your communica- 
tions has arisen from an indecision as to 
whether it was possible to comply with your 
terms which as magazine writing now goes & 
as magazines now sell, are considerably above 
the highest price paid to the best authors. | 
can assure you that those who formerly wrote 
for the mag. (2 years ago) at 16 & 20s. per 
sheet now secure but 10s. & acknowledge that 
it is as much as can be expected in these times, 
I admire your articles & much wish to put 
them in, but my poverty & not my will 
compels me to refuse them. 

With many thanks for the compliment you 
have paid me in offering them to me, I am 
Yours very faithfully, 
F. Marryat 
Jan. 15th 
R. H. Bowers. 
University of Florida. 


I would like to express my gratitude to 
Mr. Frederick B. Adams Jr., Director of the Morgan 
Library, for his kindness in permitting these letters 
(boxed as Morgan MS MA 261-2) to be printed. 


CARLYLE, CHARLES DICKENS, AND 
WILLIAM MACCALL 


FAkLY in March 1853, Carlyle addressed 

a letter to Dickens asking for advice on 
how to obtain help, for an unfortunate author, 
from the Literary Fund. Dickens replied on 
the 4th from Brighton, where he was working 
on Bleak House, giving him full instructions 
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and offering to send three guineas himself, 
“at your disposal for him, on your telling me 
that you will receive them,” adding also: “* He 
may make any use of my name. I am not now 
one of the relieving board, but I belong to an 
amazing body called the Council—whose 
functions I have never been able to discover, 
and I believe my name would quicken a dull 
ear if his claim were addressed to any such.’” 

The discovery of certain letters and papers 
in the records of the Royal Literary Fund 
reveals the name of Carlyle’s protégé, and also 
adds an explanation for his unexpected silence 
in the attacks on the administration of the 
Literary Fund which had already been opened 
by C. W. Dilke in the pages of the Athenaeum, 
and in which Dickens and Forster were to join 
forcibly the following year. 

The name of the applicant was William 
Maccall (1812-1888). Born in Largs, Ayr- 
shire, he had been destined for the Presbyterian 
ministry. He had become a unitarian; joined 
the ministry of that church; and, in 1846, had 
come up to London where he lectured, 
preached and wrote. He contributed to the 
Critic and the Spectator, to which he had been 
introduced by John Stuart Mill, and taught 
what he called an “ Individualist’’ philo- 
sophy.2 His application to the Fund was 
endorsed by Carlyle, Dr. John Bruce, John 
Stuart Mill, and Dr. Rintoul; while Dickens’s 
name was also mentioned (as he had agreed) 
when the case was brought before the General 
Committee on 9th March. 

After receiving Dickens’s reply, Carlyle 
made a sketch of Maccall’s case, on which 
he intended to consult him further. And 
although this letter to Dickens was never sent, 
it is closely linked with his work for the Fund, 
as well as being an expressive example of 
Carlyle’s mastery of characterisation. 

Instead of troubling Dickens further, 
Carlyle submitted his problem directly to the 
secretary of the Literary Fund, and then sent 
him the outline—first adding a dated note on 
the back to explain how it came to be written: 


6 March 1854 
To Mr. Blewitt. 
Dear Sir,—This was written yesterday for the 
use of Dickens, in the case of Maccall, 
—keeping the name veiled under the cover 
“B.D.” I did not send it to Mr. Dickens 


1 The Letters of Charles Dickens, ed. W. Dexter, 
1938, II, 452. 

*An account of Maccall, his work, and his 
acquaintance with Carlyle, is given by Francis 
Espinasse, Literary Recollections, 1893, pp. 247-55. 
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having in the interim decided to go at once to 
yourself. After that comfortable interview 
I need not send it to D., yet it seems not fit 
for direct presentation to the Committee 
—wherefore it must go, if not “‘ into the fire,”’ 
then to you, to present what of it you like. I 
also enclose D’s letter to me, which please 
return. T. Carlyle 


Case of B.D. 
(in reference to the Literary Fund) 

Educated at Glasgow University, then at 
Geneva; became a Unitarian clergyman, first 
in the North of England then in the South, 
—distinguishing himself by high moral con- 
duct, vehement sincerity of character, and a 
great turn for abstruse and independent 
philosophical speculation. Outgrew the Uni- 
tarian theorem of things; and had, doubtless 
after much internal struggle, but in obedience 
to conscience and higher calls to quit his 
Congregation and Profession,—perhaps about 
ten years ago,—on the vague outlook of 
making Literature suffice for his objects. He 
had already published various little Books 
(small Pamphlets rather) in the Country; 
some of which I have seen; all are on theolo- 
gico-moral subjects, or rather on the one 
subject taken up on various sides (which is 
B.D.’s great idea and text in this world), 
—earnest shrill-voiced Pieces, full of heroic 
conviction, and indicating no inconsiderable 
faculty of original thought, but quite unlikely 
to find general audience from the public. . . . 

B.D.’s history during these ten years has 
been one of continuous silently indignant 
struggle against a world of contradiction, un- 
enlivened by any victory, or promise of 
victory. He has written a great many things, 
not only on his old subjects, but on more 
popular ones ... and feels that he well 
deserves a hearing from his contemporaries, 
but also alas that he has little chance to get 
one for those little Books of his, and that these 
high-soaring theologies and Martyr Heroisms 
that are in them. One of the truest men, but 
thin-skinned, “‘ shrill-voiced ” (as I have said), 
wrapt up in shy reserves: steeped in poverty 
and ill-success, and yet with a pride in him 
(as I can see tho’ perhaps he cannot) equal 
to the pride of emperors or of gods,—these 
are a distressing set of contradictions for a 
man! A small perceptible vein of humour is 
the most genial feature of B.D.; bitter as 
absynth, or wormwood; but clear and whole- 
some, and flavouring agreeably, in that 
manner, the austere truths and clear 
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judgements one gets from him on men and 
things. Such is B.D. 

He has endured, on his own resources, 
silently, and really with a manful dignity, the 
narrowest condition of finance, ever since he 
adopted this Literary course of life. I believe 
he has, for the most part, still had some slight 
connexion with his old business,—preaching 
occasionally to some small audiences, here or 
there, of the least tight-laced Unitarian 
species ;—otherwise he could not have lived 
by his earnings in writing. 

Within the last two years I saw less of him 
than usual. . . . He laboured incessantly in 
small Periodicals &c., &c., with a prodigal 
excess (as I now find), and would not and 
could not stop; till at last, some months ago, 
he broke down into a Brain-fever of the most 
alarming kind ;—and is now in utter weakness; 
and Jost, if he cannot get rest and help. I 
believe he contemplates abandoning the busi- 
ness of writing, and wishes to resume in some 
form his old business of speaking, as 
‘lecturing,’ or the like: which probably is a 
judicious notion. 

These are the main features of B.D.’s case, 
correctly true so far as I can give them; you 
can now tell me whether it is suitable to the 
Literary Fund; and above all (for this is the 
essential point for the poor & proud B.D.) 
whether there is not danger of being refused 
on applying? 

T. Carlyle. 

The secretary carefully kept Carlyle’s study 
of B.D., and seems to have suggested that he 
should write a more official letter which could 
be shown to the Committee, since one fol- 
lowed from Carlyle on the 8th. It was accom- 
panied by one of the same date from Mill to 
say that he was “well acquainted” with 
Maccall’s writings, and that “ they show very 
considerable and varied acquirements, great 
literary talent, and a still more uncommon 
earnestness and zeal for human improve- 
ment.” As a result the Committee awarded 
a grant of £40. A few days later Carlyle wrote 
to the Secretary to express his thanks: 

“‘ The Literary Fund has acted truly like 

the ‘ good Samaritan ’ to poor Maccall; and 
I, for my own part, do heartily thank you 
and all the gentlemen concerned in that 
transaction. It seems to me further that 
this liberal and handsome Gift, so promptly 
and handsomely bestowed, may really 
prove a good investment of Human Charity, 
and do essential service to a man of merit in 
distress. 
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I do not see the Athenaeum newspaper, or 
hear or know what criticisms are flung at 
your Institution; but I require no ghost or 
Athenaeum to teach me that actions like the 
present are of a noble and salutary nature; 
indispensably necessary, and yet incapable 
of being done otherwise, as matters stand; 
I will say therefore: All success to such an 
Institution; and may neither its resources 
nor its wisdom to administer them ever fail 
at,” 

It seems clear that the secretary and other 
Officers of the society were already uneasy at 
the attacks on its administration, which had 
been directed mainly by C. W. Dilke, the 
proprietor of the Athenaeum; and, having won 
over Carlyle, they were anxious for his help, 
He was promptly asked to speak at the 
Literary Fund’s anniversary dinner, but he 
replied with a donation of five guineas and the 
explanation that: “ the truth is, I am below 
par in health . . . and get so much damage, 
in any crowded Meeting, especially where 
Dining and Public Speaking are the business, 
—I really have no resource but to avoid all 
such engagements.”” No doubt he was then 
requested for a merely nominal support, since 
he wrote again, on the 23rd: ‘ You are 
welcome to my name on the terms indicated, 
if it can do good to your cause anywhere.” 
He was listed as a Steward at the dinner held 
in May, and his donation was recorded under 
his name. 

He was a valuable ally for the Committee 
to have won since their opponents had also 
looked to him for his support. Both Dickens 
and Forster expected him to stand with them 
as a spokesman for the “* Profession of Litera- 
ture,” in their demand for the society's 
reform, but when the dispute came into the 
open between 1855 and 1858 he stood aside. 
It is even said that when his friend John 
Chorley died, and left him “* a legacy of some 
thousands of pounds,” in 1867, ** Carlyle did 
not need it, and thought of sending it to the 
Literary Fund as a donation, the whole of the 
money thus bequeathed him.” This he did 
not do, but there is no doubt that it was only 
because of the helpfulness of the secretary and 
the promptness of the Committee in assisting 
Maccall, that Dickens, Dilke, and Forster lost 
their most powerful potential ally in their 
attack on the society. K. J. Fievpina. 


[For another tribute to Maccall, scarcely less 
eloquent than Carlyle’s, see W. Hale White’s 
Letters to Three Friends, pp. 40-1.—Ed.]} 
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vail FRENCH WORDS IN SCOTS 
, OF ; ‘ 

ung at pvk me a ame ae hostess telephone for a “ gigot ’” I have been interested in 
Lost 0 rench words in Scots. ’ 
ike the Many of the following have been contributed by friends who are no longer available for 
ature; further discussion. — The list, therefore, is in some degree tentative, though help has been 
apable obtained from Jamieson’s Etymological Dictionary (1879-87, 1950): and some words have the 
stand; } authority of Dean Ramsay “ (R) ” (Reminiscences of Scottish Life. Foulis, no date, p. 348). 
ach an Scottish Confirmed or Meaning 
Ources Surmised 
er fail Ashet (R) assiette plate for joint or side dish 
te Aumrie (R) almoire (old French) cupboard 
ry — — — shallow trough 
, e ain at 
€, the Bawbee bas billon base metal 
a — oe fichu tucked into vest; pad of sleeve 
2 | wy = 
~ os Bonnaille (R) bon aller parting glass with friend going on a 
below Bools boules Py lass) 
image, Braw (R) brave fine . 
where 
Siness, Caddie cadet golf boy 
did all Caraff (R) carafe crystal jug or decanter 
S then Chatty chat, chatte alien é ee 
— on my (R) certé assertion of truth 
. onec cognac cognac 
— Cundy conduit conduit 
hel ‘ Curtilage courtillage small yard 
under — “ S l’Eglise —_— mye family 

k mbro mes raught boar 
mittee Dementit (R) dementi out of patience, deranged 
d also | Disjaskit Détraqué dejected ; 
ickens Divert un divert amusing person 
| them Dormy dormir term oy olf 
me Dorty (R) dureté sulky : 
Zo > bs Douce (R) douce mild, modest, soft 
ia Dour (R) dur bold, obstinate 
= Epaul épaule shoulder 
"8 = Fash oneself, to (R) se facher to take pains or trouble 
ttn Fashious (R) facheux troublesome, irksome 
e did Feu feu where things can be burnt 
= ce (R) ~ - - beware of water from windows 
te yloo garde a l’eau 
— ti (R) garde-vin case for holding wine; bottle holding 
sie ine two quarts 

their Gean (R) guigne small cherry, black or red 
NG. a? gentil neat, elegant 

igo gigot leg of mutton 

ly less G 
hite’s obbart = barge 
| 
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Scottish 


Goo 

Gou (R) 
Gouter 
Grange (R) 
Groserts (R) 
grosers 
grossarts 
Grosart 


Haggis (R) 
Hogue (R) 


Iksy 


Jalouse (R) 
Jupe (R) 


Kimmer (R) 
Largesse 
Larges 
Lefleur 


Merlin 


Merrimetancy 
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Confirmed or 


Surmised 
gout 
goiter 
grange 
groseille 
groselle 


hachis 
haut gout 


ici 
jalouse 
jupe 
commeére 
largesse 


fleur 


merle 


admirez me dancer 





Meaning 
flavour, taste, smell 
eating or drinking other than at meals 


granary 
gooseberries 


gooseberry bush 


hashed meat 
tainted; high 


call to dog 


suspect 
part of women’s dress 


gossip 
liberality 
flowers, asking for 


blackbird 
children’s game 


(My informant told me she saw this game in Scotland, but did not understand this 
word. Later she saw the same game in Brittany, awaited the arrival of the word, and 


then realised its origin and meaning.) 


Mechantodor 
Mouter (R) 


Pantuffles (R) 


Perdricks (R) 
Pray 


Petticoat tails 


Prooshay 


Prush madame (R) 


Quuff 
Quiff 


Reeforts (R) 
Rokety 
Roquelaure 
Ruckle (R) 


Scritoire 
Serviter (R) 


Smiddy coom (R) 
Sort 


Spaul 
Stovy 
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mechant odeur * bad smell 
mouture miller’s perquisite 
pantoufles slippers 
perdrix partridge 
prés farm near the house 
petits gatelles small cakes 
petit gastel (old French) 
approchez call to cows 
coiffe coif 
raiforts radishes 
rocquetard snood 
roquelaure cloak 
recouil heap (of stones) 
écritoire writing desk 
serviette napkin 
écume blacksmith’s furnace ashes 
sortir furnish with 
épaule shoulder 
étuvé stew 
(perhaps from Ger- 


man stoven) 
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Scottish Confirmed or 
Surmised 

Sucker (R) sucre 

Tasse tasse 

Tassie 

Tache tache 

Ule (R) huile 

Verity, on my (R) verité 

Vissy (R) viser 

Walise valise 


‘OED’ AND ‘ DAE’: SOME 
COMPARISONS 
(Continued from page 129) 


BEFORE, however, accepting mere inadver- 
tence as the explanation of DAE’S omis- 
sion of 23 (more than one-tenth) of the 
Earliest Names of the fresh-water fish of 
Canada, even though they be illustrated by 
OED, we may revert to the_ possibility 
—suggested by its bracing {1634} of Sir T. 
Herbert and {1888 in Canada} of Lees & 
Clutterbuck as ‘non-American’ and _ its 
omission of 1836 Richardson, as sources,— 
that its editors put a narrow interpretation on 
‘American Engiish ’. 

Of the 23 names thus omitted we may 
firstly distinguish a group of 6, of which 3 
—Tittymeg, Mathemeg, and Namapeth—are 
first recorded by XVIlIIth-century British 
sources from the Hudson’s Bay region, 
2—Nerka and Coho—from British Columbia, 
and 1—Ouananiche—in 1896 from Eastern 
Canada. By the inclusion of Mathoy, a 
variant of Mathemeg, and Sockeye, Jordan & 
Evermann’s first name for the Nerka, neither 
of which is in DAE, this group may be 
extended to 8. It seems worth while to 
examine it. 

TittyMEG. Qu. OED from not only 1748 
Ellis, Hudson’s Bay (as above, p. 128), but also 
from 1851 Richardson, Arctic Search Expedi- 
tion; “ * White-fish ’, to which the Chippeways 
lof the Lake Athabaska region] . . . have 
given the figurative appellation of ‘ reindeer 
of the waters ’, Adikumaig ” (Cf. “‘ the rein- 
deer, Ahdeek”, Longfellow, Hiawatha). 
Le. two British sources. Range: from the 
Great Lakes northward.—The earliest name 
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Meaning 


sugar 
cup 
stain 
oil 


assertion of truth 
to aim at, examine 


portmanteau 
saddlebags 


Percy E, SPIELMANN. 


u. DAE for the species (Coregonus clupei- 
pr Mitchill, Fishes N.Y., 1914) is White- 
fish, under date 1840 Southern Literary 
Messenger: ** The whitefish . . . abound in all 
the lakes surrounding Michigan.” Thus 
DAE gives no reference to Canada, although 
the whitefishes are widespread and of com- 
mercial importance there. 

MATHEMEG. Qu. OED from 1787 Pennant, 
Arctic Zoology, as “* inhabiting the lakes of 
Hudson’s Bay ”. Described by 1792 Walbaum 
as Gadus lacustris. Again qu. OED from 1836 
Richardson, Fauna Boreo-Americana: “* The 
mathemeg or land cod of the fur countries.” 
le. two British sources. Range: from the 
Upper Mississippi north and east. Etymology 
(OED): adoption of Cree mathemeg, from 
mathe- ‘ ugly ’+--meg, ending of fish-names. 
—Now classified as a catfish, Ameiurus 
lacustris, J & E. Not in DAE, under any 
name. 

MatuHoy. Qu. OED, obiter s.v. Tittymeg, 
from 1768 H. Wales in Philosophical Trans- 
actions: “* Fishermen up the river [Churchill, 
Hudson’s Bay] . . . brought us down plenty 
of pyke, mathoy and tittymeg: these two last 
being peculiar to the country.” Etymology: 
This, we suggest, would seem to be an abbre- 
viation of Mathemeg, Ellis perhaps having 
originally written ‘“ pyke, mathoy and titty 
meg’’. Compare Connie, the Hudson’s Bay 
traders’ name said by Vilhjalmur Stefansson 
(Hunters of the Great North, 1922) to be an 
abbreviation of the French Inconnu, which 
Halkett in 1913 gave as the only vernacular 
name for Stenodus mackenzii Richardson, 
formerly called the ‘ Mackenzie River Salmon’. 
—No other quot. in either Dictionary. But cf: 

MetHy. Qu. DAE, obiter s.v. Eelpout, 
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from 1842 DeKay, Nat. Hist. New York: 
“The Spotted Burbot, Lota maculosa, ... 
is known under the various local names of 
LaLoche, Methy ...” Notin OED. This 
is one of 1772 Forster’s “four kinds of 
Hudson’s Bay fish ’’, Gwyniad (Vol. I, p. 128a 
above) being another. Cf. also Namapeth 
below. 

The name Mathemeg is thus of particular 
interest, as an Earliest Name not only qu. 
OED from an XVIIIth and an early-XIXth 
century British source, but appearing—if we 
are right—in a shorter XVIIIth-century form 
Mathoy, denoting the same, believedly gadoid, 
species, and in the early-XIXth-century form 
Methy, applied to the Burbot—or, more pre- 
cisely, extended to the ‘ Freshwater Cod’ 
(Nat. Mus. Bull. 1883, qu. DAE). Connecting 
idea either ‘ cod’ or ‘ ugly’. 

NAMAPETH. Cited by 1913 Halkett, Check- 
list Fishes Canada, No. 140, as “* recorded from 
Hudson’s Bay ”’ by Pennant, op. cit. British 
source. Described by 1801 Lacépéde as 
Catostomus commersonii. Range: Widely dis- 
tributed in British North America; Labrador 
to Alberta, Georgia to Colorado. Etymology: 
? Cree. Not in either Dictionary. Sucker, 
however, denoting the closely allied Cato- 
stomus catostomus, recorded from Hudson’s 
Bay and described by 1772 Forster in Phil. 
Trans., is illustrated in both Dictionaries, 
though White Sucker, Jordan & Evermann’s 
only vernacular name for C. commersonii, is 
qu. DAE from 1884 Goode, only as a generic 
name covering Moxostoma (Red Horse—for 
which see some remarks below) and other 
genera, but not, apparently, Catostomus. 
Thus DAE gives no specific name for the 
Namapeth or Common White Sucker, widely 
distributed though it is in the US and still 
more in Canada; where moreover, the term 
Sucker was first transferred from fishes which 
adhere by means of a disk (1753 Remora) to 
such as have lips so shaped as to suggest that 
they feed by suction. 

[Yet, before leaving Hudson’s Bay, it has 
to be admitted that we come up against two 
names which seem to belong to precisely the 
same category as the above three, yet are 
illustrated by DAE: 

NAMAYCUSH, though not the earliest name 
for the species, which according to DAE was 
called Salmon Trout in 1705 and Red Trout 
in 1766, is quoted by both OED and DAE 
from Pennant, op. cit.: “* Naymacush (sic). 
Inhabits the lakes of Hudson’s Bay,” and 
(surprisingly) by DAE only from Richardson. 
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It was described in 1792 by Walbaum as 
Cristivomer namaycush, Its range, apart from 
the State of Maine, extends throughout 
Canada, from Labrador to Vancouver Island, 
down the Mackenzie River, and to Alaska, 
The name is an adaptation of the Cree 
numakoos or the Odjibway namégoss (DAE). 

MUMMYCHOG, again, while not mentioned 
by OED, is quoted by DAE from Pennant, 
op. cit., Supplement: “‘ Inhabits New York, 
where it is known by the Indian name of 
Mummy Chog.” It is the Earliest Name for 
the Fresh-water Killy, and is ‘* applied in the 
East to various killifishes °» (DAE). Etymo- 
logy: An adaptation of the Narraganset 
moamitteaig, ‘a little sort of fish’ (1643 
Williams, Key). 

The former of these is a Northern species, 
but its two earlier names come from Boston 
sources. The latter is an Eastern species, and 
Pennant refers in his notice of it not to Quebec 
but to New York.] 

NERKA. Qu. OED from 1764 J. Grieve, 
Hist. Kamchatka, 150 (where it occurs only 
obiter). British source. Described by 1792 
Walbaum as Oncorhynchus nerka. Range: 
Oregon to Alaska. Etymology: ? adoption of 
the Kamchatka name. Not in DAE. 
Halkett’s first vernacular name for this species 
is, however, 

SockKEYE. Defined by OED 1913, as “ the 
blueback salmon, or nerka”’. Qu. OED 
from 1887 Goode: ‘‘ On Frazer River, where 
this species is the most important Salmon, it 
is known as the ‘ Suk-kegh’, ‘ Saw-quai’ or 
*Suck-eye’.”” Etymology: Adaptation of 
sukai, ‘ Fish of fishes ’, the native name on the 
Fraser River. 

Not in DAE, though the source is American, 
the species of commercial importance, and the 
name in general use. 

Couo. Though this is Jordan & Evermann’s 
first vernacular name for the species, and is 
qu. OED from 1889 Century Dic. as: “* a name 
given to the [silver] salmon by the half-breeds 
of British Columbia ”’, it is not cited by DAE. 
Yet the source is American and the fish of 
commercial importance, described by 1792 
Walbaum as Oncorhynchus kisutch. It is a 
distinctively Canadian name. DAE’s earliest 
vernacular name for this species is Silver 
Salmon, from 1881 Amer. Naturalist. Range: 
California to Alaska. 

OUANANICHE. Described by 1896 McCarthy 
as Salmo salar ouananiche. Qu. OED from 
E.D.I. Chambers, (title) The Ouananiche and 
its Canadian environment. Br. source. Range: 
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Landlocked in lakes in Newfoundland, 
Labrador, Ungava and Quebec. Etymology: 
French spelling of Cree name in the Montag- 
nais dialect (occurring acc. to OED in a book 
written by the Jesuit Father Masse about 1640). 
Species not mentioned by DAE under any 


name. 

So far, then, we have 6 species which 
were first recognized within the limits of 
Canada and (with the exception of Coho) first 
recorded by British sources, and of which 
three (Mathemeg, Namapeth and Ouananiche) 
are not illustrated by DAE under any name 
at all. For the other three—which are just 
those of commercial importance—this Dic- 
tionary, while indeed recording the names 
Blueback Salmon and Silver Salmon from a 
source a few years earlier in the same decade 
than Sockeye and Coho respectively, passes 
over the Canadian names, though these are 
given precedence by such an authority on 
nomenclature as Jordan & Evermann (1896). 
Nor does DAE’S treatment of ‘ Namaycush’ 
and ‘Mummychog’ invalidate our line of 
argument. 

This now continues with the observation 
that DAE (like, indeed OED, but less under- 
standably) has no reference to any of the five 
Canadian species (or varieties) of CHAR 
(Salvelinus), mostly Arctic, though two of them 
were described by Richardson (1836) and two 
by Giinther (1877)—British naturalists, both. 
Three of these are now regarded as varieties 
of the European char, Salvelinus alpinus L., 
and the other two as varieties of Salvelinus 
oquassa (S.o. naresi Giinther and S.o. 
marstoni Garman) yet DAE 1942, s.v. 
Oquassa Trout, cites only 1889 Century Dic.: 
“The American char nearest the European is 
known as the Rangely Lake trout, Salvelinus 
oquassa,’—a variety confined to the lakes of 
Maine, 

(While defining Char? as “The Brook 
Trout (Salvelinus fontinalis) or other species 
related to the European char,” DAE 1938 
does not cite any passage referring to the 
common brook trout. Its illustration, 1805 
Clark, in Lewis & Clark Exped.: “ Five 
Indians came down in a canoe loaded with 
fish of salmon species called Red Charr,” 
must—like the passage from Lewis, ibidem, 
qu. s.v. Mountain Trout: ‘* These trout re- 
semble our mountain or speckled trout” 
[Salvelinus fontinalis]}—refer to the California 
Brook Trout, the Salmo irideus Gibbons of 
the Sacramento basin. Incidentally it con- 
stitutes an Earlier Reference for that species 
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than the 1882 Jordan & Gilbert given by DAE 
sub voce. In 1944, however, s.v. Specklebelly, 
DAE has: “ 1891 Century Dic.: Speckle-belly 
. a trout or char, as the common brook 
trout of the U.S., Salvelinus fontinalis.’’) 

A few more examples may support our 
contention: 

GASPEREAU, though qu. only obiter by 
OED s.v. Spring Herring from 1868 Chambers’ 
Encycl.: ‘“‘ The Alewife is called Spring 
Herring in some places and gasperau by the 
French Canadians,” is yet given precedence 
by Halkett over the commoner name Alewife 
(considered by some to be itself a corruption 
of a Canadian-French alose). There is no 
reference to it in DAE except obiter in an 
etymology, s.v. Gaspergoo, ‘ fresh-water 
drum’: “cf. F. gasparot, a kind of herring.” 
The species was described by Wilson, c.1867. 

SILVER BAss OF CANADA. Qu. Halkett from 
1884 Goode: “ This [Roccus chrysops Rafi- 
nesque 1820] is doubtless the Silver Bass of 
Canada, the details of whose introduction 
into France and successful propagation by 
M. Carbonnier . . . are recorded . . . in the 
Bulletin of the Society of Acclimation in 
1881.” Name not in DAE. 

OKAHAHWIS=lake herring or cisco. 1855 
Longfellow, Hiawatha, v. 50: ‘“‘ And the 
herring, Okahahwis”. This species, some- 
times called the Michigan Herring (1883 Nat. 
Museum Bull., qu. DAE), is widespread in 
Canada from Quebec and Labrador to Lake 
Superior and Hudson’s Bay, and the name is 
Odjibway, yet it finds no place in either 
Dictionary. Both, on the other hand, quote 
its Earliest recorded name, Cisco, which is 
also ‘ probably Algonkin ’ (DAB), i.e. Odjib- 
way, from 1848 Bartlett. The species was 
described in 1811 by LeSueur. 

An interesting comparison may now be 
made between 

SAHWA, qu. only obiter by OED 1905 s.v. 
Yellow Perch from 1855 Longfellow, Hia- 
watha, v. 47: “‘Saw the yellow perch, the 
Sahwa”’ (Perca flavescens, descr. 1814 by 
Mitchill, Fishes N.Y.), and not noticed by 
DAE, and 

SAUGER, qu. by both Dictionaries from 1882 
Jordan & Gilbert (Nat. Mus. Bull.) for 
Stizostedion canadense, the smaller, Canadian, 
pike-perch, and the only name for it given by 
Halkett (J. & E.). Now the Sahwa and the 
Sauger are closely-allied percoid species, 
coming next to one another in Halkett’s 
classification. Are not the names allied too? 
OED gives no etymology for Sauger; DAE 
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says *‘ prob. Amer. Indian’. May we suggest 
that it and Sahwa are variants of an Odjibway 
original ? 

At this point we should like to look back 
and give a little more attention to the equation 
CAVALLO= Stizostedion=Horse. In the first 
place it may rightly be pointed out that 
Cavallo is not the earliest vernacular name for 
the species of which we have record, and that 
it is DAE which cites the Earliest one, from 
1612 Smith’s Virginia: ** Of fish we were best 
acquainted with . . . mullets, white Salmonds, 
Trowtes,..., supporting it with 1856 
Porter’s Spirit of the Times: ** One or other of 
these fishes [the pike-perch and the large- 
mouthed black bass]... is also, it is pre- 
sumed, the white salmon, which Captain John 
Smith describes.” Nevertheless, a difference 
of 22 years between sources at this early 
period is not significant. Both are British. 
Why is the second relegated to braces { } by 
DAE and not the first? 

If the answer is given that it was because it 
was a sea-fish that Herbert was referring to 
—OED giving the quotation from him in 
another place also, s.v. Cavally, ‘ horse- 
mackerel’ (Caranx trachurus, a species rare 
on the American side of the Atlantic and not 
found off Canadian shores)—we rejoin that 
the identification must be erroneous, the 
accompanying three species ‘ Breame, Tench, 
Trowte ’, being all fresh-water, and that the 
matter is clinched by OED’s definition of 
Cavallo as ‘“ ? same as Carvalho, Stizo- 
stedion”’, and its support by a quotation, s.v. 
Jack=pike-perch, from 1897 Outing (U.S.): 
** Other game fishes of Florida are the ‘ jack ’ 
or crevallé, also called carvalho.” This is also 
quoted by DAE 1941 s.v. Jack, having evi- 
dently been overlooked when the article s.v. 
Cavallo was published three years earlier. 

Now the pike-perch and horse-mackerel are 
of allied percomorphic families. In the 
Classified List of the Fishes of the North of 
Europe issued in 1935 by ICES (the Interna- 
tional Council for the Exploration of the Sea) 
they are numbered 165 and 167 respectively. 
How does it come that they have both been 
called by the name of Cavallo or Cavally—an 
adaptation, says OED, of the Spanish or 
Portuguese cavalla (from Latin caballus, 
‘horse’), applied to the mackerel and the 
horse-mackerel? The answer would seem to 
be that it was first applied by Spanish or 
Portuguese mariners to the mackerel (Scomber 
colias), perhaps because of its markings, but 
we cannot trace the process of thought 
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whereby it was transferred to Caranx trachurus, 
to be extended thence to the family of the 
horse-mackerels (Carangidae). * Horse- 
Mackerel” appears to be a double, hybrid 
name, formed of a name translated from the 
Spanish in combination with one adopted 
from Old-French. These fish-names lead us 
along interesting paths at times. 

Let us now turn to ‘ Horse’. DAE, sv, 
Horsefish', has this definition: “ {1723}+ Any 
one of various American fishes, esp. Stizo- 
stedion canadense, the head of which suggests 
that of a horse,” supported by quots. from 
1672 Josselyn’s New English Rarities (a Br, 
source): “‘ Blew Fish, or Horse . . . are as 
big usually as the Salmon, and better meat by 
far,” and 1884 Goode: ‘* The ‘ Sauger’ is 
known also as the . . . Horse-fish.”—“ . , , 
the head of which suggests that of a horse,” 
To one person it may, to another, not. Fancy 
is free. 

(Actually, OED’s earliest dates for ‘ Horse- 
fish’ are 1582, applied to the carangoid 
Selene vomer L., *‘moonfish’, and 1589, 
applied to Hippocampus, ‘ sea horse ’, both of 
which (according to Halkett, quoting Jones) 
are sometimes taken in Nova Scotian shore 
waters. Why then DAE’s {1723} (from which 
date OED qu. Morland, Spec. Lat. Dic.)?) 

Thus encouraged, we proceed to suggest 
that Horse in the name of the fish RED Horse 
(now extended to cover various American 
suckers) had originally a meaning just the 
reverse of Horse applied to the pike-perch. 
The latter has a head somewhat resembling 
that of a horse. In * Red-horse ’"—so written 
by Rafinesque in his description (1818): 
Catostomus erythr-urus, Red-tail Sucker: 
vulgar names Red-horse, Red-tail,” and not 
Red Horse as commonly nowadays—the 
second element is a euphemistic turn for Red-) 
arse (cognate with the Greek ovp7}, ‘tail’, 
‘rump ’), an XVIIIth-century vulgar name like 
Red-start. (In the Seventeenth Odyssey, 
line 302, the dog Argus, perceiving Odysseus 
near him, ovpf wév p’ 6 x Eonve, wagged 
his tail.) Cf. also the name Careproctus 
reinhardi Kréyer, given to a liparoid (disk- 
sucker) species ‘“‘ known from Greenland and 
neighbouring islands” (J & E)—from Greek 
«apn + mpwxrds, literally ‘ Reinhardt’s 
Face-arse’, but with no English vernacular 
name. 

Finally we may register a protest that 
Thymallus signifer, which is widely distributed 
in Canada from Hudson’s Bay to British 
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Columbia, and also down the Mackenzie 
River and in Alaska, and was described by 
Richardson from the Great Slave Lake and 
Great Bear Lake regions in 1823 and 1836, 
should be illustrated by DAE, following the 
Century Dictionary (1890), only under the 
name of the ‘American or Alaskan Grayling ’. 
itis true that OED in 1900 likewise followed 
the Century Dic., but DAE might surely have 
recognized the greater aptness of ‘ Arctic 
Grayling’, preferred by J. & E. and Halkett 
as the name for this purely Northern species. 
Insum: With Roundfish and Squawfish we 
have assembled the names of 19 Canadian 
fresh-water fishes not given by DAE, which 
are connected in their early history with 
Canada rather than the US. It is true that 
only 12 of these are actually Earliest Names, 
but of the other 7 four (of half-breed, Odjib- 
way, English and Canadian-French origin) are 
given precedence by Jordan & Evermann, and 
the remaining three (English, Odjibway and 
Spanish) are of special interest for particular 
reasons. Referring as they do to one- 
deventh of the total number of fresh-water 
fishes occurring in Canada, we plead that they 
constitute evidence of more than inadvertence 
on the part of DAE in its omission of 
characteristically Canadian names. 


B. W. A. MASSEY. 


SOME CORRECTIONS FOR O.E.D. 


MS: GLMR 4160 in the library of the 
Guildhall, London, the text of a per- 
formance of a “ barriers’ given by the four 
Ins of Court when Prince Charles was 
created Prince of Wales on November 4, 1616, 
contains the following words whose use is 
tarlier than that recorded in O.E.D. ; 

(a) Superannuated (adj.), sense 2, “ anti- 
quated, obsolete, out of date”’ (1633). “I 
have heard of such a creature, the daughter of 
lyme borne in a clock-house, bred in a 
dongeon, and as soone as shee came into 
company, banisht from common conversation, 
and of long not heard of, but super-annuated 
amongst men.”’ 

(b) Transport (v.), sense 2c, ‘‘ to deport” 
(1666). “* . in all the citie there was 
‘arse a true measure to meete my stuffe nor 
atrue weight to weigh my money, but indeed 

special reason that made me flye thence, 
was that the marchants threatened to transport 
197) (Transportation of criminals began in 
(c) Gownman (gownsman) (subst.), sense 3a, 
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““a member of the legal profession ’’ (1627). 
“* That a gowne-man upon good occasion may 
crack the coxcome of a profest Swaggerer 
without danger of the Duell.” 


King’s College, D. S. BLAND. 
University of Durham. 


* EXPENSE AN OBJECT’ 


JN Society for Pure English Tract XXXVI 
(1931), Dr. C. T. Onions traced the origin of 
‘Distance no object’, and kindred phrases, 
and gave one example of the variant ‘ being 
more an object than’. There is an interesting 
early example of the affirmative form in a letter 
of Sydney Smith to Jeffrey, 23 Sept. 1819 
(Letters ed. Nowell C. Smith, Oxford 1953, 
i. 338): ‘ the expence [sic] of travelling is an 
object to me’. J. C. MAXWELL. 


WALTON-ON-THE-NAZE FORMERLY 
CALLED WALTON-LE-SOKEN 
CHURCHYARD MEMORIALS 


N 1798 the old village was entirely swept 

away by the encroachment of the sea 
except one house. A new church was erected 
soon after and consecrated in 1804 by Bishop 
Beilby Porteus, Bishop of London. It is 
named All Saints and was partially rebuilt of 
stone in 1873, and is in the early Decorated 
style of architecture. The tower contains one 
bell inscribed as follows, Tho’ Mears of 
London, Fecit 1804 

Incised below:— Benj™ Barnard 

1. James Fitch, w.d. 31st Jany 1881, aged 
86 years. Looking unto Jesus. 

2. William Gray, w.d.t.l. May 28th 1880, 
aged 56 years. In the midst of life we are in 
death, also of Maria wife of the above, 
w.d.t.l. March 13th 1882, aged 57 years. 

Calm was the end, how peaceful and how 

blest. 

3. 1Hs William Gardiner, w.e.i.r. 23rd Sept- 
ember 1890 aged 68 years. Asleep in Jesus. 
Also of Mary his beloved wife, w.d. 20th of 
February 1880 aged 66 years. 

To be with Christ which is far better. 


Kind nature mourns the severed tie 
And memory drops a tear 

Faith smiles and points to yonder sky 
We hope to meet them there. 


L. H. CHAMBERS. 


(To be continued) 











Readers’ Queries 





AUTHOR WANTED.— 


“It is the seas I have not sailed 
That beat against my breast. 
It is the heights I have not scaled 
That will not let me rest. 
It is the ways I have not gone 
That tempt my restless feet. 
It is the flowers I’ve never known 
That are forever sweet. 
It is the lips I’ve never kissed 
That lure my soul astray. 
It is the voice my soul has missed 
That calls me night and day.” 


(Miss) ALICE HENDEN. 


ISHOP NICHOLAS ' RIDLEY.—His 
answer to the objections that John 
Hooper made to the ecclesiastical vestments 
required by the 1550 Ordinal for the Conse- 
cration of a Bishop, was long supposed to be 
lost, but, according to a footnote in the Parker 
Society Works of Archbishop Cranmer, 
Volume 2 (Miscellaneous Writings & Letters), 
p. 428, it was discovered—I suppose about 
1845—among the MSS. collection of Sir 
Thomas Phillipps. 

Iam not able to learn what has since become 
of it, or whether it has ever been printed. 
Can any reader tell me of its present where- 
abouts, or give information of any other 
unpublished material on Bishop Ridley? 


AURIOL GRIFFITHS. 


ARY CARLETON (d. 1672), THE 

* GERMAN PRINCESS ’.—What is the 
present location of these three pamphlets, 
which are listed by W. C. Hazlitt, Third and 
Final Series of Bibliographical Collections and 
Notes on Early English Literature (1887), p. 30: 

News from Jamaica In a Letter from Port 
Royal Written by the German Princess to her 
fellow Collegiates and Friends in New-Gate. 
London... 1671. 

The Tryall of Mis. Mary Carleton, (formerly 
the German Lady, Henereta Maria de Woolva) 
at the Old Baily . . . London... 1663. 

A True Account of the Tryal of Mrs. Mary 
Carlton. ... She being Indicted by the 


Name of Mary Mauders alias Stedman... . 
London. . 


- 1663. C. F. MAIN. 
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) 

AMES THOMSON.—I am engaged iy 

editing the letters of James Thoms, ] 
(1700-1748), author of The Seasons, and am 
anxious to locate all originals or early copie} | 
of letters to or from the poet, or containing} 
references to him. I am particularly eager to] ¢ 
see the letter of May 31, 1745, “to a lady} | 
recorded in Maggs’ Catalogue 568, December} | 
1931. Thomson letters are scattered and rare, | 
and aid or suggestions of any kind will te}; 
gladly received and acknowledged. \ 


ALAN D. MCKILLop, 

The Rice Institute, 1 

Houston 1, Texas, 
U.S.A. 


ICKWICK AND ‘ PHIZ.’—I have re. 

cently had in my hands a book (undated) 
of ‘ Thirty-two illustrations to the Post 
humous Papers of the Pickwick Club: 
engraved on steel by various humorists, from 
sketches at the times and places, by Mr. 
Samuel Weller. London: published by 
Gratton and Gilbert. Price Nine Shillings’ 
There is a mystery here, for every one of these 
32 pictures might have been—could have 
been—by ‘ Phiz’ himself: they are worthy of 
him, the imagination and composition are his, 
yet none of them (I believe) has been repro- 
duced elsewhere. Seven of the 32 illustrations 
have the ascription, Sam Weller, delt., 
thirteen of them have the ascription T. V. delt. 
[? Tony Veller]. The other twelve are un- 
signed. What is known of these illustrations? 


P.F. 


THE VISITATION OF ENGLAND AND 

WALES (J. J. Howard & F. A. Crisp). 
—lIs there any account in print of the methods 
and principles adopted in this work which 
appeared, with 14 volumes of Notes, in 21 
volumes between 1893 and 1921? If none 
exists, perhaps a surviving friend of either of 
the compilers could make public how pedigrees 
were selected, how thoroughly they were 
checked, whether payment was required and 
other details. The Prospectuses issued do not 
help entirely. This monument to 19th century 
bourgeoisie will probably be increasingly 
used as a source for the social history of 
England and Wales in the years to come, soit 
would be most useful to have on record an 
account of its compilation before it is too 
late. Crisp’s obituary notice in the Times of 
29th April 1922 does not touch this aspect. 


P. M. 
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ao gta ae 1802 a “ Mr. Barry- 
more” was given two tickets for the 
Westminster School Play “on acct. of 
Dresses”. It is possible that he was con- 
nected with Drury Lane Theatre, as earlier in 
the diary in which the gift of tickets is recorded 
the diarist noted that he “‘ walked... to 
Drury Lane Theatre for Vernon’s dress.” 
Vernon was the Captain of the School. Any 
information as to Barrymore and his family 


will be welcome. J. B. Wurrmore. 


THe BOOK OF FATE.—I have a copy of 
this book which belonged to my great- 
grandmother, Lady Brisbane, the wife of 
Admiral Sir Charles Brisbane. Among the 
archaeologists patronized by Napoleon in 
Egypt was a certain M. Sonnini, who claimed 
to have discovered a royal tomb in good pre- 
servation. In it he found a long papyrus 
written in hieroglyphics. Of course at that 
date he could not have deciphered it, but he 
seems to have given it to a “‘ learned Copt ” 
who produced a translation, which he said 
was correct, into German. The book pur- 
ported to be a kind of fortune-telling manual, 
by a method of question and answer. It was 
presented to Napoleon, who seems to have 
been greatly impressed by it. He carried it 
about in his travelling carriage on his cam- 
paigns, and is said to have consulted it on 
many occasions. After the battle of Leipzig, 
the book disappeared. But a few years later 
a German archaeologist presented a copy to 
the Empress Marie Louise. She endeavoured 
to send it to Napoleon on St. Helena, but 
never succeeded. It was translated into 
English and evidently used by young ladies in 
fortune telling. 

I should be glad if any of your readers could 
give me any information about this book, 
either the original version or the English 


translation. K. DoroTHEA VERNON. 


MIL RIECK.—I should be very grateful to 
any reader who may be able to throw 
light on the career and works of the 19th 
century painter Emil Rieck. He visited this 
country in 1858, living in Cleveland Street, 
Fitzroy Square, and exhibiting at Suffolk 
Street. During the 1860s, he visited Gibraltar, 
and it is possible that a record of his visit there 
may have survived in contemporary docu- 
ments, since examples of his work are believed 
to have been brought to this country by 
Officers serving at the time in Gibraltar. A 
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painting dated 1888 has ‘“‘ London” entered 
with the signature. Rieck is thought to have 
died in Dresden about 1895. 

A. J. BURKART. 


THE SIGN OF THE CROSS IN BLOOD. 

I would be grateful if any reader could 
give me the source of the following story that 
I remember hearing as a child seventy years 
ago. It was told to me as history. 

A band of desperadoes were fighting in a 
palace (possibly in Spain). When all lay dead 
or dying the ringleader made the sign of the 
Cross in the blood on the floor—kissed it, and 


died. (Mrs.) L. H. WILSON. 


OULOGNE-SUR-MER.—I shall be very 

grateful for any information relating to 
Boulogne as a refuge for English debtors in the 
early decades of last century. I should 
particularly welcome any references to books 
which give any account of those of our 
countrymen who thus lived in exile in 
Boulogne, or to any other services of 
information. C. L. Berry. 


ARON CORVO.—Fr. Rolfe, or Baron 
Corvo, or Nicholas Crabbe, or Frederick 
Austin, or Frank English, as at various times 
he called himself, was a more prolific writer 
than is generally supposed. Besides his books 
he contributed stories, poems, articles and 
letters to a wide range of periodicals—both 
anonymously and under numerous noms de 
plume—over a period of thirty years. If any 
reader who possesses unpublished material 
relating in any way to Rolfe’s writings, or has 
knowledge of any of his contributions to 
periodicals, will get in touch with me, I should 
be extremely grateful. Ceci, WooLr. 
24 Victoria Square, 
London, S.W.1. 


UTHOR WANTED.—‘ Id like to live in 
the house at the top of the hill ’: a popular 
song in Canada and U.S.A. before the war. 


J. B. 


A great while ago there was a schoolboy 
Who lived in a cottage by the sea 

And the very first thing he could remember 
Was the rigging of the schooners by the quay. 


He could watch them when he woke through 
his window, 

And the tall cranes hoisting out the freight 

He used to think of shipping as a sea-cook 

And sailing to the Golden Gate. .. . 


J. M. P. 








Replies 





ATHEDRAL CHOIRS IN OLDEN 
TIMES (cxcix. 407).—The surplice as a vest- 
ment goes back to the 11th or 12th century; it 
was then worn over furs (super pelliceae) by 
clergy in cold churches. For details of pre-Re- 
formation choir-dress (which usually included 
the surplice) see ‘‘ Quires and Places where They 
Sing” by S. H. Nicholson, (London, 1932), 
pp. 59-61. There are various records of its 
continued use by choristers in important 
Anglican churches—e.g. in about 1602, the 
surplices of the choir boys of Salisbury Cathe- 
dral were said to be ragged and dirty (in a 
complaint against the behaviour of the person 
in charge of the boys); again, about 1682, in 
the same Cathedral, Elizabeth Hilman made 
the choristers’ surplices (and for many years); 
each one took 5} yards of holland, which 
cost 19s-6d, and she charged 4s-6d for the 
making. Reference should be made to 
“Sarum Close” by Dora H. Robertson 
(London, 1938) for further details (pp. 172- 
173; p. 199), and also at p. 200 and p. 270 
for details of the costume of the choir boys at 
various dates; presumably, the surplice was 
worn over this. About 1720, there appeared 
“* Divine Harmony, or Six Select Anthems...” 
by John Weldon (“ Organist of His Majesty’s 
Chappell Royal’’); this has a frontispiece 
with a representation of (apparently) the 
interior of the Chapel Royal at Whitehall 
during service-time and shows the choir boys 
and men in surplices and bands. Finally, a 
quotation may be given of part of an eye- 
witness account of the funeral of William 
Boyce, the musician, on Feb. 16th, 1779, which 
took place at St. Paul’s Cathedral :— 
Ds . the corpse was carried into the 
cathedral . . . where, being received by the 
Rev. Dr. Wilson and the Rev. Dr. Douglas, 
Canons Residentiary of the Church, the 
Minor Canons, Vicars Choral and choristers 
thereof, and also of Westminster Abbey, 
and the priests in ordinary, gentlemen and 
children of the King’s Chapel, and many 
other gentlemen, professors, and lovers of 
music, all in surplices, it was conducted up 
the nave of the church into the choir,...”’. 


For the full quotation, see “‘ A History of 
English Cathedral Music”, (1549-1889) by 
J. S. Bumpus (London, n.d.), p. 276. 

For a detailed history of the surplice and its 
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modifications, see the Catholic Encyclopedia 
and the Encyclopedia Britannica. 


K. R. Wess. 
The University, Southampton. 


ROWETT’S EDITION OF THE LIFE OF 
WALTON (cxeviii. 339, cxcix. 39).—Hun- 
ter’s reference to ‘* Prowett’s Edit. of Zouch’s 
Life of Walton ”’ must mean that published by 
“* Septimus Prowett, Strand, MDCCCXxXIII”, 
As the page-references quoted by R. G., 
Howarth apply to this also, it appears that the 
1830 edition (which I have not seen) is a 
reissue of the 1823 sheets. My copy of the 
1823 edition contains an “* Advertisement” 
(pp. i-ii), signed “ T.G.’’, which states that 
** in the present edition of the Life of our old 
piscatory friend, by Dr. Zouch, considerable 
corrections have been added by way of notes, 
the result of more recent enquiries...” 
Presumably the 1823 notes were written by 
**T.G.”. He was obviously Thomas Gosden, 
who reissued the same sheets, with a new 
half-title and title-page, in 1826, publishing 
the book himself from ‘18 Bedford St, 
Covent Garden”. Gosden’s interest in the 
1823 edition is further evident in the illus- 
trations, many of which bear the inscription 
* Published by T. Gosden, 107 St. Martin’s 
Lane, Charing Cross” and are described as 
engraved from originals in Gosden’s posses- 
sion. Presumably the 1825 edition recorded 
in the British Museum catalogue and in the 
D.N.B. (s.v. Zouch) is another reissue of the 


1823 sheets. I. A. SHAPIRO. 


THE MUSIC OF THE SPHERES (excix. 
372).—Mr. Macdonald Emslie probably 
suspects that belief in the music of the spheres 
died centuries back. As recently as 1923 I 
find a piece of research into it, printed in Cecil 
Torr’s Small Talk at Wreyland, Third Series, 
pp. 30-1. Here a chord is worked out which 
observes the proportions of the planets in 
their spheres. The resultant series of notes 
consists of a fundamental chord of F, G, C 
and D, repeated in the next two octaves but 
omitting the D, which represents Mars. I 
must refer readers to the book for the com- 
plications which arise when Torr considers 
that the path of the planets is not spherical but 
elliptical with many alterations to his celestial 


chord. Maurice Hussey. 
Cambridge. 
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poMPADOUR COLOUR (cxcix. 360).— 
The late Mr. Alfred Hills, F.S.A. (Essex 
Review, vol. LIV (1945), p. 84), gave it as 
his opinion that Pompadour “was that 
lovely deep crimson which the French call 
‘rose’, and as ‘ Rose Pompadour ’ it will be 
forever famous. The colour can be viewed in 
any collection of soft-paste Sévres porcelain 
_,. at the Wallace Gallery and in the Jones 
bequest at the Victoria and Albert”, or in 
“Egan’s Royal Sévres China (T. & E. C. Jack). 
It was evolved . . . about the year 1755 in 
imitation of the crimson grounds on Chinese 
porcelains which were so popular in France ”’. 

When the 56th (2nd Essex) and the 59th 
(2nd East Lancashires) were raised in 1755, 
their facings were ‘“‘ Deep crimson” and 
“Light crimson ”’ respectively, although the 
Northampton Mercury of 9 February, 1756, 
described both regiments as wearing ‘* Pompa- 
dour”. The Inspecting Officer in his report 
on the latter regiment on 27 September, 1756, 
gave “ Pompadour ”’ as its facing; an official 
letter of 23 August, 1759, refers to it as 
“crimson ” without particularising the shade. 
Another regiment at this period, the short- 
lived (1761-63) 111th also wore “ Pompadour.” 

On the return home of the 56th from their 
first campaign in Havana in 1763, tradition 
says on the Royal refusal to sanction blue 
facings, “‘a purple which had been denomi- 
nated Pompadour ”’ was chosen, a change offi- 
cially notified by letter, 9 October, 1764. In 
the “General View of the Facings... ”, 
officially issued 19 December, 1768, both the 
56th and 59th (who were later to adopt white) 
were described as wearing “ purple”, but 
were grouped among those regiments with 
“red” facings. 

This ends the first period of Pompadour in 
the army as a definite reddish shade, and a 
remark of Mrs. Delany (Life and Corre- 
spondence) in 1760, ‘a rich crimsonish and 
purpleish curtain ’’, illustrates the difficulty of 
drawing the line between one shade and 
another. The second period when blue pre- 
dominated as Pompadour dates from the 
return of the 56th after the Siege of Gibraltar, 
when the question of facings came up again. 
The Adjutant-General writing to the Com- 
manding Officer of the regiment in 1784, said 
“his Majesty was pleased to order that the 
colour of your facings should be purple blue 
of which you gave me a pattern loop and 
Which I believe you wear at present”. 
(Burrows’ The Essex Regiment, 2nd Batt.: 
56th, 1927). This shade of purple is illustrated 
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in Cannon’s Historical Record of the 56th, 
1844, in a hand-coloured plate of the colours; 
and in that of an officer of the regiment, 
reproduced from that in the British Military 
Library, 1801, in Burrows’ history. 

It would appear that although the true 
Pompadour colour was rose, a definite change 
was made c.1784 to deep bluish purple owing 
to the authorities being ignorant of what “ la 
belle Marquise ’’ (who had died in 1764) had 
favoured and a study of her china was outside 
their range of enquiry. The bright but delicate 
purple brown as mauve (1859) worn by the 
Essex after purple was again sanctioned by 
Army Order of July, 1936, is incorrect on 


every count. G. O. Rickworp, 


Member of the Society for Army 
Historical Research. 


ANONYMOUS NOVELISTS (cxcix. 399).— 
Mrs. Martin Bell who died in 1850 is not 
known to have written more than two novels. 
See D.N.B. article Martin, M. L. 

There seems to be no evidence to show that 
Lady Charlotte Bury wrote The History of a 
Flirt, 1840. The attribution occurs in the 
preface to an edition of her Diary republished 
about 40 years ago. Its inclusion there is most 
probably due to an error on the part of the 
editor. Lady Bury wrote Flirtation, 1827. 

Ben Bradshawe, 1843 and The Mysterious 
Man, 1844 listed under Chamier in the London 
Catalogue, 1851 and 1855 editions, are no 
doubt instances of a cataloguer’s confusion. 
Ben Brace, 1836 and The Unfortunate Man, 
1835 both by Chamier gave rise to colourable 
imitations in titles of books. The editor of the 
Allibone supplement almost certainly used the 
material afforded by the London Catalogue. 

Bertha’s Journal in the original edition is 
Bertha’s Letters to her uncle in England, 
1830.—7 editions down to 1850. The author 
was Henrietta Beaufort, a relation of Maria 
Edgeworth. See Anna Jameson, Letters and 
Friendships. Edited by Mrs. S. Erskine, 1915, 
page 251; and W. M. Beaufort’s Family of 
De Beaufort, 1886, page 21. FF Araar. 


(COLERIDGE QUERIES (cxcix. 360).—The 
third quotation is from Seneca, Thyestes, 
192-3 (with two misreadings): ‘Age, anime, 
fac quod nulla posteritas probet, | Sed nulla 
faceat’; the fifth is from St. Ambrose’s 
Morning Hymn (Oxford Book of Medieval 
Latin Verse, No. 4), 23-4. J CG. MAXWELL. 
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EARLY ANCON AND SUPE CULTURE 
—Chavin Horizon Sites of the Central 
Peruvian Coast—by Gordon R. Willey and 
John M. Corbett. 4to. pp. 180 + xxi, 31 
monochrome plates from photographs, with 
5 maps and 29 figures in the text. Columbia 
University Press—(London: Geoffrey Cum- 
berlege); 40s. net. 


Tus is Volume III of Project No. 3 (Central 

Coast of Peru) of the 1941-1942 Pro- 
gramme of the Institute of Andean Research, 
carried out under the sponsorship of the 
Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs. 
(Volume I, parts 1-4 only have been published 
to date.) 

Chavin culture, named after the type site 
at Chavin de Huantar, east of the Cordillera 
Blanca and dated in the first millenium B.C., 
is distributed along the Peruvian coast from 
Piura 600 miles north to Chilca 41 miles 
south of Lima. 

Professor Willey and his collaborators have 
described in meticulous detail four sites: one 
at Ancon 15 miles, and three at Puerto de Supe 
110 miles north of Lima. The book has been 
written primarily for the specialist, but for the 
discriminating general reader there is a 
definite fascination in the picture that is 
unfolded, particularly in the general 
conclusions. 

At all sites the temperature only varies 
between 65° and 70°F: it is dry, windy and 
clear from October to April, but grey, damp 
and foggy the rest of the year. The inhabi- 
tants, short- and round-headed, appear to 
have come by sea from the North, and only 
one basic population occupied the whole 
central coast during the millenium covered by 
the diggings. Finds in Puerto de Supe show 
that, contrary to customs elsewhere, artificial 
head deformation was practised during the 
earliest times, but later died out. Though 
they suffered severely from rheumatism and 
arthritis, the people were fairly long-lived, for 
over a third of the buried were between 56 
and 75. 

The picture developed in the book is of a 
time free from war, economic or religious dis- 
tress, and with a definite accent on the graphic 
arts. These seaside dwellers knew nothing of 
metallurgy, little of building and only the 
beginnings of agriculture. Their main diet 
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appears to have been shellfish, which they 
boiled, supplemented with maize cereal and 
peanuts. Their pottery, black or red, is un. 
glazed, but polished by rubbing sometimes toa 
high lustre with incised designs either geo. 
metrical or a feline or twisted snake motif, 
They had mastered tapestry weaving and 
knitting, and the fabrics they produced, mostly 
of cotton, were dyed red, orange, rose and 
blue. It is a pity, perhaps, that no indication 
is given of the nature of the dyes they used, 
Some of the tapestry weaving is plaid or the 
swastika pattern familiar in the Ancient World, 
some more elaborate has a condor motif 
which probably had some particular signi- 
ficance. The art shapes on pottery and other 
artifacts are naturalistic and curvilinear, but 
these as well as the more stilted textile designs 
have a marked resemblance to the well-known 
motifs of the later Central American 
civilizations. 

Among the Ancon finds were several 
mirrors of polished jet, similar to others found 
elsewhere in Peru. Stone beads or rings and, 
on occasions, feathered headdresses were worn, 
and this, from the lack of bird remains, seems 
to indicate that they had trade relations with 
tribes in the hills and possibly with the North. 
Though shells abound in the immediate 
vicinity of the settlements, it is curious they 
were not used for ornaments or tools. 

The book contains a number of tables com- 
paring finds from each site with those of the 
same culture period in other parts of Peru 
from expeditions over the last thirty years. 
For dating the culture and the period of its 
existence, statistical methods have been used 
to excellent effect, and the book should be of 
great use to those interested in the ancient 
civilizations of South America. 


THE PAINTED MEN, by T. C. Lethbridge. 
(Andrew Melrose, 16s.) 


EYER since Sir Arthur Wardour of Knock- 
winnock stamped out of the house of his 
friend Jonathan Oldbuck, and long before 
that, more learned men than he have flown 
into passions with one another about the 
origin, language and habits of the Picts. In 
this very delightful book Mr. T. C. Lethbridge 
diverts himself hugely, and the discerning 
reader no less, by dropping a number of depth- 
charges into waters already more than 
sufficiently troubled. 

One of his favourite tricks is to reinforce an 
epithet with a vigorous, if slightly crude, 
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synonym; for him his beloved Picts are “* men 
of flesh and blood, guts and ginger”. Borrow- 
ing the device for a moment, one may describe 
him as a striking and provocative writer, a 
cheeky cuss and no end of a lad. There is in 
him much of Mr. John Betjeman; but there is 
even more of Hilaire Belloc, for he has sailed 
the seas of which other men have merely read, 
and closely investigated the brochs and wheel- 
houses of which they have only seen photo- 
graphs; in Iceland and in Labrador he has 
lived with peoples who are still leading much 
the same sort of life as did the Picts. One 
guesses, too, that he has soldiered, and in the 
famous 50th Division; why else should he 
twice turn aside to tell us that the men of the 
50th are of the very blood of those light-armed 
warriors who surged over the Wall and wiped 
out the Ninth legion? 

He insists, indeed, again and again upon the 
continuity of our island breed, and upon its 
greatness. For the last four thousand years 
only those who had the spirit of adventure 
have entered these islands; anybody could 
enter Gaul and those who did so merely 
wandered in like cows looking for a fresh 
patch of grass. There can never have been more 
than a minute proportion of people of Italian 
stock here, and the Germanic element has 
always been small; if statesmen on both sides 
of the North Sea had realised this latter point 
two great wars might have been avoided. 
Waterloo was won by men in whose veins 
flowed strongly the blood of those who tried 
to hold Hod Hill and Maiden Castle against 
Vespasian. Terrible in war, our race has in 
peace “ a casual, kindly, happy-go-lucky, and, 
we must admit, somewhat lazy outlook on 
life” that is Celtic and not Teutonic. 

Whatever Skene, Chadwick, and the rest 
may say, Mr. Lethbridge is sure that it was the 
Picts who built the brochs and the wheel-houses 
which he has been investigating for so many 
years. The brochs were built, he thinks, like 
the bastides of Gascony and the blockhouses 
ofSouth Africa, to hold down newly-conquered 
territory; as for the wheel-houses, they may 
have served as communal winter-houses. He 
makes the very interesting suggestion that a 
lent was pitched on top of each wheel-house 
(so that when some of us, nearly forty years 
ago, pitched our tents near Ypres on four-foot 
fevetted circular walls of turf, we were not 
only securing more room for ourselves and 
our equipment and a highly unmilitary book 
or two, but also responding to a deep-seated 
atavistic instinct). 
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Of course, so little is really known about the 
Picts that one man’s guess is as good as 
another’s. Our author takes full advantage of 
the opportunity; his pages are studded with 
“one imagines” and “can we _ possibly 
conjure up”; and there is a paragraph at 
p. 129 which begins “* we must imagine ” and 
in which the word “ probably ” occurs three 
times. Seventeen pages later he puts up a fine 
defence of guessing as always worth while “ if 
only to encourage some one else to find the 
right answer’. In other words, what seems 
at first to stick in the reader’s gizzard may turn 
out to be salutary digestive gravel in his crop. 

Whether Mr. Lethbridge’s conclusions be 
right or wrong we have not read so delightful 
a book for many a day. 


THE QUEEN’S BEASTS. Described by 
H. Stanford London, F.S.A., Norfolk 
Herald Extraordinary. Illustrated in 
colour by Edward Bawden, C.B.E., 
A.R.A., R.D.I. and Cecil Keeling and by 
photographic reproductions of the heraldic 
figures sculptured for the Coronatien by 
James Woodford, O.B.E., R.A. Newman 
Neame Ltd. 8s. 6d. 


OVER four hundred years ago Henry VIII 

adorned the bridge over the moat at 
Hampton Court with a number of heraldic 
beasts connected with the royal family and 
known as the King’s Beasts. These were 
destroyed when the moat was filled in under 
William III, but the moat was cleared in 1909 
and a new set of beasts constructed, based on 
fragments of the original carvings which were 
then recovered. 

It was this series of heraldic beasts which 
suggested the use of some similar Queen’s 
Beasts among the Coronation decorations 
and ten handsome figures were in due course 
erected in front of the Westminster Abbey 
annexe. The final choice of the beasts and 
their design was the combined work of Mr. H. 
Stanford London, F.S.A., Norfolk Herald 
Extraordinary, and the sculptor, Mr. James 
Woodford, R.A. After the Coronation the 
Beasts were removed to Hampton Court and 
the present book (sponsored by the Shell 
Petroleum Co.) has been planned as a pictorial 
and historic record of these heraldic figures 
and their connection with the Queen and her 
ancestors. It contains a foreword by Sir 
George Bellew, Garter King of Arms, 
describing the origin and construction of the 
Beasts, a brief but most informative account 
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by Mr. London of the use of beasts in heraldry, 
particularly as badges, and finally two illustra- 
tions of each beast accompanied by a note on 
its history by Mr. London. The twofold 
illustrations were considered necessary, as the 
original figures were (perhaps regrettably) left 
uncoloured, and are represented here by black 
and white photographs, while for the purposes 
of this book an entirely new set of drawings of 
the Beasts in their proper heraldic colourings 
has been carried out by Edward Bawden and 
Cecil Keeling. 

The notes contain much information of 
interest to students of heraldry and enable one 
to discover without delay the reasons why the 
Kings of England assumed particular heraldic 
beasts as supporters and badges. They also 
describe other royal badges, such as the Tudor 
Rose, which appear on the shields upheld by 
the beasts. The illustrations, decorative as 
they are have, as Sir George Bellew admits, a 
“somewhat modernistic air” which will 
probably not meet with approval from some 
critical readers. It is not in fact easy to 
design a bull or a unicorn sitting on its 
haunches holding a shield, a somewhat 
unnatural attitude even for an heraldic beast, 
and the artists have on the whole made the 
best of this difficult proposition. The colour- 
ing of the beasts is not in plain block colouring 
but with elaborate shading which does not in 
all cases give a very clear idea of the heraldic 
colour. This is especially so with the white 
Falcon of Edward III, and the Black Bull of 
Clarence, but these are small criticisms to 
make of a generally excellent production. 


EVERYMAN’S DICTIONARY OF DATES, 
compiled by C. Arnold-Baker and Anthony 
Dent. (J. M. Dent & Sons Ltd. 15s. net.) 


LIKE all good dictionaries this is both a 
valuable time-saver and an irresistible 
time-consumer. Having discovered in a 
moment that the Penny was introduced into 
England by King Offa in A.D. 735 and that it 
was made of silver, the reader can then afford 
to pause and dally with the Pawnbrokers’ Act, 
the Patent Laws, Penal Servitude, Peacham’s 
Case, Peonage, the Peasants’ Revolt, the 
Peckham Health Centre, the Peep-of-Day 
Boys and other mixed but (in the book) 
strictly alphabetized lore before turning the 
page. In addition to giving succinct answers 
to specific questions, this Dictionary has 
many longer articles outlining the histories of 
the principal countries and nations, or treating 
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in some detail such subjects as Cinema. 
tography, the East India Company, Engraving, 
the Livery Companies of London, N.A.T.O, 
Tariffs, the Telephone, the U.S.A. Constity. 
tion, World War I, and World War J], 
Though it may not answer every question, 
it will leave very few reasonable one 
unanswered. 


THE LIFE OF LORD ROBERTS, by David 
James. (Hollis and Carter, 30s.) 


THs ranks as the official biography, for 

Countess Roberts placed at the author’s 
disposal all her father’s personal papers. From 
1878 till his death in 1914 the field-marshal 
kept every paper he received, and these have 
been indexed and arranged in 112 box-files, 
His early diaries and selected letters, even his 
school reports, have been preserved. His 
outgoing letters while he held high command 
in India were printed in 13 crown quarto 
volumes of 300 pages each, and other corre- 
spondence was either printed or copied into 
MS. letter books. There were also 14 teak 
chests full of miscellaneous papers, 23 scrap- 
books of newspaper cuttings, and bound 
volumes containing the texts of every public 
speech he made from 1880 to 1914. All that 
is of permanent value is now being deposited 
in the War Office library. 

Besides this wealth of material, Mr. James 
had, of course, Lord Roberts’ excellent auto- 
biography, Forty-one Years in India; and has 
also made use of all obvious and some little 
known sources. To distil all this into some 
500 pages was in itself a formidable task, and 
to have made a readable book of it is decidedly 
an achievement. Nor has he confined his 
labours to the desk, the library and the archive- 
room, for he visited the Indian and Afghan 
battlefields where Roberts fought and not 
only writes with knowledge of the terrain but 
reproduces photographs taken on the spot. 
(In one instance he seems to have got his 
negatives mixed, for the illustration facing 
p. 48 which purports to show the Residency 
at Lucknow is in fact of the Quwwat-ul-Islam 
mosque at the Qutb Minar, Delhi, a building 
that has no connection with Roberts’ career.) 

The resulting portrait of one of Britain's 
most successful and certainly most likeable 
generals does not differ substantially from that 
drawn by previous pens. An artillery officer, 
Roberts passed hardly any of his service with 
his own arm. Even in his first five years when 
he was on the books of a battery, he spent over 
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a year on sick leave, and acted as part-time 
AD.C. to his father. He made his name as 
an officer of what we now call the General 
Staff, and when he rose to command forma- 
tions he owed not a little of his success to his 
ability to select able and trustworthy officers 
as staff and subordinates. Like some other 

t soldiers of recent times, he never went to 
the Staff College and never commanded a unit. 
As he advanced, he showed no inclination to 
avoid the limelight of publicity (he was always 
frankly ambitious), a trait which the author 
does not perhaps sufficiently recognise though 
itin no way detracts from Roberts’ integrity 
or ability. 

How far he influenced Cabinet policy in 
England, or how far he was content instead 
merely to be its instrument, is still not very 
clear; but Mr. James provides a good deal of 
material for thought in this regard, Lord 
Esher’s and Roberts’ own letters being impor- 
tant sources. On the whole, Roberts’ life 
hardly seems to throw any important light on 
the main currents of contemporary political 
history. 

Such criticism as may be offered mostly 
involves minor matters. A little more informa- 
tion about Roberts’ ancestors would have 
been welcome: could not a page have been 
spared for a pedigree? Mr. James does not 
tell us that the marshal’s great-grandfather, 
Francis Sautelle the Huguenot refugee, served 
in the Guards at the Boyne and may be the 
source of some of his descendant’s military 
talent. Did Roberts take his second title of 
Viscount St. Pierre (not mentioned in this 
book) from some Huguenot source? The 
status of Roberts’ father-in-law, John Bews, 
might have been cleared up. Mr. James is 
content to describe him as a retired officer of 
the 73rd Foot. The Complete Peerage calls 
him quartermaster and honorary captain. An 
army list of 1850 shows him as a paymaster, 
on half-pay. Another of his sons-in-law, 
Major-General John Ramsay Sladen, is shown 
both in Walford’s County Families, 1878, and 
Kelly's Handbook, 1893, as having married a 
daughter of Colonel Bewes or Bews. Inci- 
dentally, the name Bews does not appear in 
the index. 

Roberts did not have the Indian Mutiny 
medal with four bars, as stated at p. 487. 
“Talukhars ” at p. 227 should read “* Taluq- 
dars”; ‘‘ Genaure” at p. 4, “‘ Genauree ” or 
“Ganauri”; and “Schriener” at p. xv, 
“Schreiner”. Some of the place-names on 
the endpaper maps are spelt oddly or wrongly 
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—* Ladismith ”’, ‘‘ Bulandshar ”, and “ Main- 
pouri”’. The index is not comprehensive. 

To sum up, this biography offers an ad- 
mirable solution of the immense difficulty of 
summarising a very long and wholly active life 
in a single volume and moreover, while making 
it light enough to appeal to the general reader, 
giving due weight to all points of historical 
bearing. 


THE TRANSFER OF POWER IN INDIA, 
by E. W. R. Lumby. (George Allen and 
Unwin, 18s.) 


i bs the main, this is a narrative of political 

negotiations in Delhi and Simla between 
May, 1945, and September, 1947, and of the 
constitutional changes which emerged from 
them. During those years one could rarely 
open an Indian daily newspaper without 
finding reports of some new development, the 
progress or breakdown of current talks 
between British, Hindu or Muslim leaders, a 
fresh re-alignment of factions. The author has 
marshalled a host of intricate material with 
admirable clarity, and the reader unacquainted 
with India or Pakistan will have little difficulty 
in following it throughout. 

Mr. Lumby disclaims first-hand knowledge 
of the sub-continent, but as a civil servant at 
the India Office for many years, latterly 
employed in the “‘ political ” (i.e., diplomatic) 
department of the Ministry, he gained know- 
ledge and experience which he has here applied 
to excellent purpose. His present sources are 
contemporary statements, chiefly parlia- 
mentary and press reports. Little in the way 
of secret official correspondence or personal 
memoirs has yet seen the light. Most of the 
chief protagonists are already dead, either by 
the hand of the assassin or worn out by the 
labour of giving birth to two new nations 
—Gandhi, Wavell, Jinnah, Liaquat Ali, Patel, 
Azad. Onecan thus understand why the author 
should have forgone systematic documenta- 
tion, giving only occasional references to 
paper or a speech. Nevertheless a few ter- 
minal pages about detailed sources would 
have been welcome to those who will use the 
book for reference. 

Mr. Lumby is commendably impartial in 
recounting events wherein bias and ulterior 
motive were freely imputed at the time by one 
or both parties. Skilfully, he avoids any atti- 
tude of wisdom after the event. His restrained 
but perceptive comments will help readers to 
form their own opinions of the policies and 
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their effects, predictable or unforeseen. To 
the question which has attracted most con- 
troversy in England—was the timing of parti- 
tion too swift, and if so did it materially con- 
tribute to the appalling bloodshed in the 
north ?—after setting out the pros and cons 
as he sees them, he replies: ‘‘ When all is said, 
however, it is difficult to resist the conclusion 
that the British Government and Lord 
Mountbatten should have insisted to the 
utmost of their power that the two new 
Governments must accept a modicum of 
British control in the areas of worst danger 
until these had had time to adapt themselves 
to the new conditions of life’. Till more light 
emerges from sources still undisclosed, this 
cautious judgement will probably satisfy all 
who are not already committed to more 
extreme views. 

The standard of accuracy is high (by a slip 
“Lord” Auchinleck is referred to at p. 249); 
there are two useful maps; and the price is 
most reasonable for a substantial volume. 
Altogether this is an excellent study of history 
in the making, valuable not only to those 
interested in the two new constituents of the 
Commonwealth but to all who seek illumina- 


tion upon the cognate and highly topical 
problems of ‘“ Colonialism” and the rise to 
autonomy of Asian and African peoples and 
provinces. 


SCIENCE AND THE COMMON UNDER- 
STANDING, by J. Robert Oppenheimer, 
8 x 5, pp. 127 (Geoffrey Cumberlege 
—Oxford University Press) 10s. 6d. 


MAY who listened to Dr. Oppenheimer’s 
B.B.C. Reith Lectures in 1953 will no 
doubt remember his delightful delivery more 
clearly than the detailed contents of the talks. 
Now, as a book, they can be read and digested 
at leisure. Their aim, though he does not 
directly say so, is to reassure those who fear 
the great change in philosophy from the 
Principle of the Absolute to that of Uncer- 
tainty, means that science regards religion as 
meaningless and the future hopeless. Indeed 
when renaissance philosophy changed from 
the statics of Plato, Euclid and Aristotle to the 
dynamics of Copernicus, Kepler and Newton, 
the notion of infinitesimal fluxions seemed as 
irreligious as uncertainty to some seems 
to-day. 

Five of the six chapters describe the growth 
of modern physics during the past century, 
with particular stress on the mathematical dis- 
ciplines of Planck, Schroedinger, Heisenberg 
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and Bohr, and the startling discoveries’ 
Lord Rutherford. Rutherford’s investigatias 
showed that any attempt to describe atom 
Newtonian terms was bound to fail, and ey 
the underlying logic of the mathematical ¢ 
ciplines had to be revised—entailing new ox 
cepts of the physical nature of matter 
exciting and adventurous as the discovery ¢ 
the New World half a millenium ago. Tho 
he points out that Schroedinger’s equation 
1926 was used directly for the corresponden 
of atomic and Newtonian mechanics, it sho 
be remembered that the ‘ Methoden’ ¢ 
Courant and Hilbert, published in 1924, 
the cradle of the powerful analyses of mode 
mathematical physics that class phenomen 
obeying Newton’s Laws as special cases i 
more general theory. As Sir James 
remarked, though the phenomena of the 
tron, man-sized and nebulae worlds are mi 
replicas on different scales, careful scrutij 
discloses that the change is apparent 
illusory. . 
A partial analogy to show the problem 
complementarity between atomic and 
tonian mechanics is that of the kinetic th 
of heat, and the dynamics of the individ 
molecule of a gas whose average behavi 
forms the basis of the theory. “ Everythis 
that the chemist observes can be talked ab 
in terms of atomic mechanics.” Yet no¢@ 
suggests that the complex chemical forms of 
logical interest could be helpfully so dese; 
* Rather it would tend to obscure the gi 
regularities of biochemistry, as the dyni 
description of a gas would obscure its thei 
dynamic behaviour.” 4 
Though the talks ‘ are printed essentially 
broadcast ’, their literary form is always fe 
able and often poetic. The bibliography a 
commended for further reading unfortur 
omits the works of Eddington and Jeans, 
an index would have been helpful. His 
gestions for the Common Understandiq 
revolve round the universality of the ‘ 
of Science’ which, in his view, can never 
boundaries if knowledge and civilization 
progress. His arguments are convincing, 
it is surprising that he does not touch on 
notion that, since the Principle of Unce: 
appears to be so fundamental in life gener 
as we know it, its absence might well mea 
the negation of Free Will. 





CORRIGENDUM 
Page 274, col. 2, 1. 26. For bulbs readb 
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